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ABSTRACT 

The tendency to separate ethnology from the natural sciences is vicious. Ethnology 
is simply that branch of objective knowledge which defines the spatial, temporal, and 
functional relations of cultural phenomena. It uniformly applies those canons of scien- 
tific logic which are consistent with its varying problems. When these are chronological, 
ethnology inescapably applies the procedure of geology and political history, the tech- 
niques again varying with the case in question—from textual criticism to stratigraphic 
determination. The complexity of ethnological data may preclude Newtonian univer- 
sals, but is not inconsistent with inductively established correlations, such as are in fact 
persistently proclaimed but practically never demonstrated. 

Every well-defined segment of reality calls for a branch of knowl- 
edge that shall record and interpret its phenomena. During the last 
hundred years it has become increasingly clear that culture—the 
sum total of socially acquired thoughts and practices—represents 
such a distinct domain; and the discipline dealing with it has been 
variously ticketed “culture history,” “ethnography,” “ethnology,” 
or “cultural anthropology.” This branch of learning does not con- 
fine itself to “primitive” tribes because the lines of cleavage between 
them and civilized peoples are arbitrary; also because a social tradi- 
tion is equally distinctive of modern America and the Chinook In- 
dians, of ancient Athens and the Australian aborigines. Whatever 
broader principles may emerge from a study of culture should there- 
fore hold in some measure for all its levels. 


* Read at the annual dinner of the Sigma Xi and Phi Beta Kappa societies of the 
University of Oregon, May 23, 1936. 
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The same subject matter can, of course, be approached from differ- 
ent and equally legitimate angles. Horses may be painted by a Rosa 
Bonheur or dissected by a comparative anatomist. So a culture may 
be described by a literary artist or by a scientist; their interests do 
not clash because except by chance they do not meet. The artist’s 
task is to convey an aesthetic impression, hence he rightly omits 
whatever might mar that effect; and he has no call to explain why 
the culture is what it is. The investigator, on principle, omits noth- 
ing because he ought to register the whole of his reality; and he must 
co-ordinate his data in spatial, temporal, and functional terms. 

There is a widespread but, in my opinion, vicious tendency to 
dissociate social from natural science. On the one side we hear that 
the social sciences must consider values, hence subjective elements 
that militate against an objective approach. Again, their data are 
said to be so complex as to preclude generalizations. Some also stress 
the impossibility of experiment, the absence of mathematics. 

Each of these objections rests on a misconception. Ethnology, for 
instance, must indeed deal with values, for they are part of its 
subject matter and to ignore them would be to neglect part of cul- 
tural reality. Thus, in Australia, as in many areas of Africa and 
America, a woman and her daughter’s husband are forbidden to 
converse or even look at each other. The associated sentiments are 
part and parcel of the phenomenon. Translating into modern terms, 
we might easily view it in terms of our mother-in-law jokes. Noth- 
ing, however, would be farther from the truth, for wherever the 
aboriginal attitude has been determined it turns out to be one of 
mutual respect expressing itself in avoidance. This insight into the 
emotional states involved is, however, not the result of a magical 
empathy but rests on the utterances of native witnesses, which can 
be checked by further inquiry. Metaphysically it is of course con- 
ceivable that informants will lie about their sentiments; but, even 
so, if they all told the same story, such uniform prevarication would 
itself be a fact of importance. At all events, there is no other way of 
arriving at the truth in the matter than by questioning the natives 
and noting their behavior. Science determines subjective phenome- 
na by objective methods. 

Fortunately human beings often voice their sentiments spon- 
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taneously, and in the collections of primitive prose now available 
there is abundant evidence as to the nature of personal relationships. 
One tale, for example, brings home the sacredness of comradeship 
when a father disowns his son for infidelity to his friend.? The tradi- 
tions of several tribes incidentally demonstrate what has so often 
been denied—the occurrence of romantic love on the primitive 
plane. A Plains Indian lover is separated from his sweetheart. ‘‘As 
he sat there, he felt as though he must die of grief.” The girl “also 
was very heavy of heart.” She falls ill, and though the young man 
reaches her bedside she dies, leaving him as a souvenir a pair of 
beautiful moccasins embroidered by herself. “And the young man, 
caring nothing for the others who sat in the tipi looking at him, 
broke down and wept.” When the other people have moved on, he 
enters the tipi erected over her burial scaffold, and as a reward for 
his devotion she is allowed to revive and to marry him.’ The theme 
of Orpheus and Eurydice, widespread in North America, gives simi- 
lar evidence. To quote a Menomini version: “A certain man was 
married to a woman; greatly they loved each other. ‘If you die first, 
I shall go with you,’ he would say to that wife of his. And she, too, 
then would say the same to her husband.” The wife actually dies, 
and her husband promptly follows her to the hereafter. So in a cen- 
tral Californian variant the mourning husband goes to the grave and 
declares, ‘I’m going to stay here. I’m going to watch you. Where 
you’re going, I’m going.’’4 

Besides tales there are other sources for the true inwardness of 
native life. The autobiographies secured by Drs. Paul Radin, Julian 
H. Steward, and Truman Michelson contain priceless sidelights on 
native feeling and thought.’ The important point about both these 


2 R. H. Lowie, “The Assiniboine,” American Museum of Natural History: Anthrop. 
Papers, IV (1909), 206. 

3 Ella Deloria, Dakota Texts (1932), pp. 224-32. 

4 Leonard Bloomfield, Menomini Texts (1928), p. 125; cf. A. H. Gayton, “The Or- 
pheus Myth in North America,” Journal of American Folklore, XLVIII (1935), 263-93. 

5 Paul Radin, Crashing Thunder (1926); Truman Michelson, “Autobiography of a 
Fox Indian Woman,” goth Rept. Bur. Amer. Ethn. (1925), pp. 295-349; ‘‘Narrative of 
an Arapaho Woman,” American Anthropologist, XXXV (1933), 595-610; “The Narra- 
tive of a Southern Cheyenne Woman,” Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, 
LXXXVII, No. 5 (1932), 1-13; Julian H. Steward, Two Paiute Autobiographies, 
“Univ. Calif. Pub. in Amer. Arch. and Ethn.,”” XX XIII (1934), 423-38. 
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personal narratives and the fictitious folk tales is that they yield 
objective evidence about subjective states. For what we want to 
ascertain is not how ethnologist X responds to the Winnebago scene, 
but what the Winnebago themselves feel; and with reference to their 
itimate life, that can be satisfactorily established only by recording 
their very words. 

To prevent misunderstanding, I add that every addition to our 
stock of knowledge about aboriginal] attitudes should be heartily 
welcomed. Thus, it is one of Boas’ outstanding achievements to have 
directed attention to the primitive artist’s psychological position 
toward his art. Not content to study museum specimens, Boas in- 
jected the question of how the innovator works on the basis of his 
tradition and how his environment receives his creations.® But here 
once more the point is to obtain the ipsissima verba of the creators 
and of their critics. To depart from this ideal is to glide down the 
inclined plane of rank impressionism. 

Other supposed reasons for an antithesis of anthropology and 
science rest on a misapprehension of natural science. Laymen readi- 
ly hoodwink themselves into believing what no serious natural scien- 
tist claims, viz., that all natural science is concerned with Newtonian 
universals. Patently false for geology and the biological sciences, 
this proposition is not even true of physics, chemistry, and astron- 
omy. Astronomers can predict solar eclipses, but they candidly ad- 
mit their inability to predict meteoric showers. And the physicist, 
regardless of his lay touts, is usually satisfied with generalizations 
of moderate scope. When he is confronted with an irreducible fact, 
such as the expansion of water in freezing, he accepts it; he does not 
argue that it cannot be true, nor does he insist that it is worthless 
because other liquids behave differently. The position of the scien- 
tific anthropologist is precisely the physicist’s and the astronomer’s: 
he determines his data with the greatest precision feasible, general- 
izing about them exactly so far as the nature of the case permits and 
no further. As for experiments, the crucial experiment is not that in 
the laboratory but the Gedankenex periment, and that is quite as prac- 

6 Franz Boas, Primitive Art (1927), pp. 155 ff.; F. Boas, H. K. Haeberlin, J. A. Teit, 


and Helen H. Roberts, “Coiled Basketry in British Columbia and Surrounding Region,” 
41st Rept. Bur. Amer. Ethn. (1928), pp. 119-484. 
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ticable in the field of culture as anywhere else. In short, cultural 
anthropology is simply science grappling objectively with one aspect 
of the universe and inevitably limited in its determinations only by 
the nature of its data—no more uniformly refractory than the 
astronomer’s—and the provisional inadequacy of its present tech- 
niques. Its being in part historical does not make it antithetical to 
natural science, for geology, biology, and even astronomy are largely 
devoted to the study of sequences. The failure to employ mathe- 
matics on a major scale draws no line of cleavage, for here again 
there are natural sciences that use the calculus with equal restraint. 
Of organic chemistry Professor Lewis declares: “The whole theory 
of structure requires about as much mathematics as a child needs 
for building houses with blocks.’’? 

The first task of ethnology is to determine the spatial relations of 
all phenomena that are passed on from generation to generation by 
social inheritance. Nowadays it is fashionable to deride such in- 
vestigations on the plea that they wrest an institution or industry 
from its natural setting. Each culture, it is averred, is a closed sys- 
tem to be viewed only as an integral whole. 

As a matter of fact, this position was at one time opportune, when 
antiquarians were gleaning oddities of custom with the fervor of a 
philatelist collecting stamps. Asa counterblast the totalitarian point 
of view was unquestionably helpful and timely, as proved by its 
many champions of otherwise diverse persuasion—men like Pro- 
fessors Boas, Radcliffe-Brown, Thurnwald, Malinowski, Durkheim. 
This relatively great service should not blind us to the doctrinaire 
nature of the propositions urged. 

In the first place, a specific culture is an abstraction, an arbitrarily 
selected fragment. Social tradition in some measure varies from fam- 
ily to family. Shall we, then, study a single Hopi family, the Hopi 
village of Walpi or the seven Hopi villages, the Pueblo area of North 
America, if not the New World as contrasted with the Old? There is 
only one cultural reality that is not artificial, to wit: the culture of 
all humanity at all periods and in all places. The choice of a par- 
ticular people is accordingly a limitation justifiable by expediency 


7 Gilbert N. Lewis, The Anatomy of Science (1926), p. 172. 
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only; and there is no warrant for the a priori assumption that facts 
pertaining to Walpi are mystically connected only with other Walpi 
facts and with nothing else in the universe. 

To be sure, bonds between intra-tribal elements have been estab- 
lished, for example, in the way of ceremonial patterns, but these have 
never been proved to cover more than a restricted portion of the 
empirically cohering features. Thus, the Arapaho, a Wyoming tribe, 
perform their several ceremonies only after a formal vow. This sug- 
gestive fact helps us understand why any new ceremony, whether 
borrowed or evolved within the tribe, would conform to the estab- 
lished standard. If this phenomenon, however, is somehow related 
to the taboo among the Arapaho against free chatting between 
brother and sister, the lack of clans, the smoking of catlinite pipes, 
and the use of snowshoes in buffalo-hunting, the correlation has 
never been demonstrated, and in my opinion it never will be. 

The gist of the matter is simply this. Isolated facts yield no in- 
sight; but nothing warrants the assumption that all significant rela- 
tionships are confined within the system of a particular social tradi- 
tion. To wrest a fact from its tribal context is no more arbitrary 
than to wrest the tribe from its contacts with the rest of humanity; 
than to isolate the extremities of vertebrates for comparative an- 
atomical study when we all know that the limbs never exist except 
in association with the organism as a whole. 

A commonplace consideration may clinch the argument. The con- 
ception of the zero, as well as the arithmetical notation linked with 
it, has rightly been acclaimed as a capital achievement of the Maya 
mind. But what lends peculiar importance to the phenomenon? Not 
that the idea is imbedded in a ceremonial calendric system; irra- 
tional contexts of rational notions, once interesting, have become 
trite. But that the Indians of Yucatan were able to excel the Greeks 
and Romans—+hat is, indeed, a datum of primary significance, re- 
gardless of anything else we know about the Maya, and bearing in 
the most definitive manner on the racial potentialities of the Indian. 

Years ago I wrote: ‘When we know only the range of a usage, we 
may not yet know very much, but we have at least a point of de- 
parture for amplifying our information. When we do not know the 
distribution of a phenomenon ... . , we know nothing that is theo- 
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retically significant.””’ The statement was bitterly resented in some 
quarters, but the Maya case illuminates the intended meaning. 
Assume that the Australians and Andaman Islanders shared the 
position system with the Maya; obviously the fact would be seen in 
quite a different light. Or assume that the trait occurred generally 
among farming peoples but never in the pastoral or hunting condi- 
tion; the import of the datum would again be altered. 

The superb distribution studies of the late Baron Nordenskiéld 
and of Professor Leslie Spier are invaluable contributions to a science 
of culture not because knowledge of the geographical extent of traits 
is an end in itself but because accurate information on distributions 
raises problems of a basic character and helps toward their solution. 
Geographical considerations merge in those of a temporal and causal 
order. We may or we may not find an elusive all-integrating intra- 
tribal factor, but we must correlate significantly within and without 
the culture, and for that the distributions must bé known. Why, for 
instance, is skin-dressing a masculine pursuit among our south- 
western natives when elsewhere north of Mexico it is regularly a 
task for women? Spier notes that Pueblo men weave and plausibly 
suggests that skin preparation was accordingly transferred to them.’ 
Again, Nordenskidld remarks that in South America the carrying- 
net or shawl occurs in the Inca empire while the Amazonian tribes 
use carrying-baskets. In the former, flour is prepared by grinding 
on stone hand-mills; the other substitutes pounding in a wooden 
mortar, etc.? We know that many features have been diffused from 
Peru to adjacent territories; why have the Amazonians remained 
immune in the instances cited? Similarly, in the United States two 
forms of guessing-game, the moccasin and the hand-game, are in the 
main mutually exclusive—somewhat as in South Germany tarok 
cards hold their own against the North German skat. Here is one of 
the ethnologist’s perennial puzzles—the process of selective borrow- 
ing. What underlies it? Why will people take over only part of the 
alien traits to which they are exposed? Nordenskidld gives a sound 
partial explanation: People do not supplant a well-tried device ful- 

§ Leslie Spier, ““Havasupai Ethnography,” American Museum of Natural History: 
Anthrop. Papers, XX1X (1928), 157. 

9 Erland Nordenskiéld, Comparative Ethnographical Studies, VII (1930), 134. 
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filling a particular need. The distributional data, at all events, lead 
us into the very heart of our problems; imperceptibly we glide from 
“where?” to “why?” 

Distributional phenomena lead to a study of man’s adaptation to 
his physical environment. The extravagant claims of certain geog- 
raphers—by no means all of them—have unduly prejudiced many 
ethnographers against the geographical point of view. Nothing is 
easier than to refute the notion that man automatically responds to 
a given practical problem in the most elegant fashion. In New Mex- 
ico and Arizona sedentary farmers living in stone houses have lived 
for centuries beside sparingly horticultural nomads building crude 
huts; and in the Gran Chaco the simpler Choroti inhabit the same 
territory as the Chiriguano, who are deeply tinctured with Inca in- 
fluences. The Ona of Tierra del Fuego freeze in an Antarctic habitat 
because they have not contrived adequate dress or shelter, etc. Just 
as soon, however, as we cease to attach messianic notions to geog- 
raphy and treat it in a common-sense way, it becomes a helpful and 
necessary guide; and significant correlations emerge, partly on the 
intra-cultural plane, partly with outside factors. 

The negative influence of environment has been generally recog- 
nized, but many overlook the positive complement of such inhibi- 
tion. In the Chaco and on the upper Xingu the dearth of suitable 
material precludes a Stone Age. The aborigines, requiring some 
tools, substituted shell, bone, teeth, and hardwood, just as the Mi- 
cronesians in a similar predicament made adze blades of the giant 
clam shell. What is more, geographical limitations are among the 
major motives for trade; and with commercial relations once estab- 
lished for a specific object, a contact is created that may lead to 
many other gains. Australians who go in search for diorite or the 
pitjuri stimulant also bring home songs, dances, and tales. In tropi- 
cal South America the curare poison became an important article of 
trade. This led to a change of weapons in some regions where the 
blowgun would be ineffective in warfare and the hunting of large 
game; tipped with strychnine, its darts turned into deadly projec- 
tiles.°° Environment is thus no mean determinant of culture. We 


© Karl von den Steinen, Unter den Naturvilkern Zentral-Brasiliens (1897), pp. 196 ff.; 
Nordenskidld, of. cit., I (1919), 4, 15; III (1924), 4, sof. 
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must beware of an intolerantly all-or-nothing position. Though 
geography is impotent to explain many phenomena we should like 
to understand, it is nevertheless capable of partly accounting for 
others, and for data admittedly complex we have no right to demand 
a single simple cause. 

The distributional facts thus prompt basic problems as to why 
and how cultures differ, and also how one element in a geographico- 
ethnic situation may affect others. They further suggest questions 
of a historical order, i.e., of sequence and of tribal relations. Here we 
encounter a major objection, since some writers reject such matters 
as trivial. For scientific anthropology the rejoinder is simple. Since 
it embraces all the phenomena of culture in their varied relations, 
temporal succession is manifestly important because time is one of 
the inescapable categories of our thinking. We cannot picture a 
timeless culture any more than a spaceless one. The very occurrence 
of farming in contemporary France dates its culture, for in a Rein- 
deer age it would have been impossible. Migration either of peoples 
or of technical processes is likewise inconceivable in certain areas 
during the boatless period of mankind unless there were land bridges, 
which again involves a geological time scale. As for tribal relations 
during the geologically Recent period, they are significant in several 
ways. Whether a parallel in two distant cultures is due to inde- 
pendent development or must have sprung from one source has a 
direct bearing on the nature of human or racial inventiveness—a 
question of manifest importance for an ultimate theory of culture. 
Further, since diffusion is an accepted fact, judgments varying mere- 
ly as to its extent, we must amass all information we can about its 
conditions. From this angle the mere fact of dissemination is only 
a starting-point. We ought to ascertain who borrows from whom, 
noting the comparative plane of the recipient and the donor; as al- 
ready suggested, we must inquire why part of the possible features is 
rejected, and how the accepted offerings are assimilated. These are 
questions more easily asked than answered, yet an adequate theory 
cannot ignore them. 

In the meantime we may record some gratifyingly solid results of 
historical studies. Archaeology, like paleontology, labors under cer- 
tain limitations, but, like its sister-science, yields definite results. 
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Metal ages do not occur everywhere in the same order, but every- 
where metallurgy was preceded by work in stone, bone, wood, or 
shell. Hunting and gathering uniformly antedate farming. To be 
more specific, the ancient Peruvian coastal site of Paracas harbors 
only one variety of maize characterized by small dark-brown or 
black cobs; manioc and sweet-potato tubers found there are small 
and twisted, being similarly inferior to later samples." Here, as in 
the more familiar case of our southwestern Indians, we can thus 
follow the evolution of agriculture. Stratigraphic investigation has 
also repeatedly traced the succession of stone implements, of types 
of container, of pottery forms and pottery ornamentations. Even 
surface finds may suffice for establishing a sequence. In modern 
Amazonas, stone arrowheads are completely lacking, yet they are 
not rare in old settlements. The Indians evidently had stone imple- 
ments when they entered this region, were unable to perpetuate 
stone work for want of raw material, and substituted bamboo or 
hardwood. Similarly, the Chaco tribes manufacture bone or wooden 
knives simulating the form of stone blades unearthed in archaeologi- 
cal sites farther west.” 

Naturally sequences established without the aid of archaeology 
are generally less definitive, yet when worked out with due caution 
they may be accepted as contributions to knowledge. In any event 
they are not one whit more dubious than the comparable findings of 
natural science. Some of us are old enough to remember Lord Kelvin 
maintaining the physicist’s point of view that the age of the earth 
was insufficient to allow for biological evolution. If modern estimates 
are right, the great British scientist was incomparably farther from 
the truth than the wildest speculators about culture history. 

Nordenskiéld has drawn attention to an interesting distributional 
phenomenon. Comparing the two parts of the New World, he finds 
a large number of North American features recurring in South 
America, but only in the Chaco and regions south. More recently 
Krickeberg, without restricting himself to the tip of South America, 
has added appreciably to the parallels. Some of these, he believes, 


Nordenskidld, op. cit., IX (1931), 51. 
% Ibid., VIII (1930), 33 f.; cf. S. Linné, Darien in the Past (1929), pp. 54 f. 
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may have simply spread from tribe to tribe at various periods; others 
he ascribes, like Nordenskiéld, to a very ancient American layer, 
seeing that they are not found in the intervening areas."? This argu- 
ment is indeed definitive, on two conditions. First, the features must 
not be lacking from mere failure on the part of the observers; second, 
they must be so well defined as to bar independent development. 
Neither Nordenskiéld nor Krickeberg seems to me to have sufficient- 
ly observed these precautions; but when due allowance is made, 
some striking parallels remain. Thus, a communal game drive by 
firing the grass is reported for the Algonkian and Siouan tribes of 
Wisconsin, Illinois, lowa, North Dakota, and Minnesota; for some 
eastern and southeastern Indians of the United States; for the 
Havasupai of Arizona, the Coeur d’Aléne of Idaho, and several 
North Californian tribes."4 According to Krickeberg, this practice 
was shared by the Brazilian Ge, the Abipone and Pilaga of the Cha- 
co, and the Patagonians. This trait I should concur in assigning to a 
very old cultural layer, possibly a proto-American one, for we know 
that communal hunts are ancient and in such batiues fire would be a 
most effective agent in driving large game toward a cliff or pound. 
Once invented, the method would not be readily abandoned. Ob- 
viously, however, the tropical forest does not provide a favorable 
terrain, nor would preponderantly horticultural peoples tend to per- 
petuate such drives. Thus, both the positive and the negative in- 
stances are satisfactorily subsumed under the hypothesis that the 
New World drives with grass-firing represent one historical phe- 
nomenon belonging to a very early hunting culture. 

For corresponding reasons I share Nordenskidld’s view that the 
far-flung North American mode of boiling by dropping hot stones 
into a container of basketry, wood, hide, or bark passed into South 
America, surviving only among the Chono of Chiloe Island and the 

3 Op. cit., VIII (1930), 127 f.; [IX (1931), 77-04; W. Krickeberg, Beitrage zur Frage 


der alten kulturgeschichtlichen Beziehungen zwischen Nord- und Siidamerika (“Zeitschrift 
fiir Ethnologie,”” LX VI [1934], 287-373). 


*s Clark Wissler, ‘“Material Culture of the Blackfoot Indians,” American Museum 
of Natural History: Anthrop. Papers, V (1910), 51; Kaj Birket-Smith, The Caribou 
Eskimos, II (1929), 330 f. 
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Kaingang of southeastern Brazil, with some suggestions of the prac- 
tice in Tierra del Fuego." 

For a number of chronological determinations anthropology relies 
on zoélogical and botanical results. Thus, with some exceptions the 
American aborigines from Alaska to Tierra del- Fuego have dogs. 
Have these canines been independently domesticated in the several 
regions from local forms of wolves, coyotes, or foxes? Or do they 
represent an import from the Old World? Comparative anatomists 
assure us that aboriginal dogs cannot be descended from American 
wild forms, but one and all go back to a single Asiatic wolf..° By 
itself this does not exclude comparatively recent transmission from 
Asia, but such an assumption is impossible. In the first place, canine 
remains occur in archaeological sites of obviously considerable age. 
Second, notwithstanding their common origin, the pre-Columbian 
dogs of the continent represent some sixteen distinct breeds, differen- 
tiation indicating long domestication. Again, the beast occurs 
among the very simplest tribes and those most remote from the 
point of entry—such as the Basin Shoshoneans and the Fuegians. 

Utilization of the species shows great variability. Dog traction 
is found with sledges among the Eskimo, with the travois or frame 
connecting dragging poles on the Plains, but is lacking farther 
south. The Dakota and Arapaho ate dogs, a custom positively ab- 
horrent to the Yahi of northern California, who considered the flesh 
deadly poison craved by evil sorcerers for their diabolical practices. 
These people hunted bear and deer with dogs; and to the Ona of 
Tierra del Fuego these animals are a virtual necessity for bringing 
down guanacos. In northeastern Bolivia, on the other hand, dogs 
are of no practical importance. Emotional attitudes are equally vari- 
able. The Pauserna of Brazil starve their pariah dogs, while a Cho- 
roti woman in the Chaco will suckle a pup beside her own infant. In 
Arizona, again, the Maricopa treat dogs as persons, give them names, 
and dream about them. 

8 Op. cit., [IX (1931), 86; Hermann Ploetz and A. Métraux, “La civilisation maté- 


rielle et la vie sociale et religieuse des indiens Ze du Brésil méridional et oriental,” 
Revista del Instituto de Etnologia de la Universidad Nacional de Tucumén, I (1930), 170 f. 


%6 Glover M. Allen, Bulletin of the Museum of Comparative Zotlogy, Harvard, LXIII 
(1920), 431-517. 
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Such biological and cultural differentiation then, supported by 
archaeological data, indicates that the dog belongs to a very ancient 
American stratum. Introduced by early immigrants from Asia, it 
gradually spread southward, developed local breeds, assumed vary- 
ing uses in different regions, and stimulated distinctive attitudes in 
different areas. 

The pan-American approach need not be limited to material cul- 
ture. In comparing myths some investigators treat vague similari- 
ties as significant, but that is a peril of all scientific comparison. 
Obviously we must also guard against mistaking a post-Columbian 
parallel due to common Negro or European influences for resem- 
blance proving ancient contact. A tale that has impressed me as 
really pertinent to the argument embodies the dualistic conception 
of mythical heroes, generally brothers, sometimes twins, one of 
whom endeavors to create for mankind a life eterna] of ease and 
plenty but is thwarted by his marplot comrade. Gusinde has sug- 
gestively discussed the South American myths of this category, but 
without pointing out what is to me the most remarkable phenome- 
non, viz., the differential resemblances of the Yaghan and Ona ver- 
sions with those from California and the Great Basin. Since these 
last two regions are geographically contiguous and demonstrably 
have close cultural relations, they form a unit as against the Fue- 
gians."7 

The resemblances are of a specific character—a conclusion forcibly 
brought home by the much wider divergence between the Yaghan 
and the Tupi-Guarani twin stories than between the Yaghan and 
the Californian-Basin versions. Obviously it is not a matter of psy- 
chic or of pan-American unity. There is a differential resemblance, 
such as confronts the naturalist who finds, say, a marsupial in Aus- 
tralia and again in America. The ethnographer, of course, does not 
infer a direct genetic kinship between Fuegians and Californians but 
merely a pristine contact producing an exchange of myths. A his- 
torical relationship undocumented by direct evidence is indicated. 

'7Martin Gusinde, “Das Briiderpaar in der siidamerikanischen Mythologie,” 
XXIII International Congress of Americanists (1930), pp. 687-98; Wilhelm Koppers, 


Unter Feuerland-Indianern (1924), pp. 202-8; A. Métraux, La réligion des Tupinamba 
(1928), pp. 31-43. 
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To assign the myth itself to a definite period is far more difficult. I 
hesitate to place it in the proto-American layer, so long as it remains 
unknown from other equally rude peoples such as the Brazilian Ge. 
There is likewise the question of stability. How probable is it that a 
tale would retain essential elements for, say, five thousand years? 
Yet Boas has found that quite trivial stories, which at first blush 
would suggest narratives of personal adventures, turn up in identical 
form among widely and long separated branches of the Eskimo. 
This objection, therefore, is not a serious one. It could also be met 
by Nordenskidld’s view that the ancestors of the Fuegians traversed 
South America with great rapidity so as to remain virtually un- 
affected by the influence of the tropical territories passed. However, 
I cannot readily assume that Californians and proto-Yaghans lived 
in amicable neighborliness a few centuries ago. Both the “Canoe” 
and the “Foot” Indians of Tierra del Fuego show far too many 
adaptations to their present habitat to be credited with a really 
recent tenancy. Late diffusion being barred by the lack of the myth 
in intervening areas, I should put its origin somewhere in the era 
intermediate between the occupation of the Fuegian archipelago and 
the specialization of Californian culture. 

The conclusion of historical relations between the Fuegians and 
North American Indians is strengthened by concomitant resem- 
blances. Thus, Father Schmidt points out the rule by which initiates 
in California and in Tierra del Fuego must not scratch themselves 
with their fingers, for which a special little rod is substituted."® This 
feature is shared by so many other American groups that it does not 
by itself demonstrate specific relations between the two areas. 
Nevertheless, its occurrence indicates that the mythological parallel 
does not stand alone. 

As a matter of fact, the use of a head-scratcher merits historical 
consideration in its own right."® This quaint practice ranges from 

8 W. Schmidt, Ursprung der Gottesidee, II (1928), 1023. 


9 E. Sapir, “A Girl’s Puberty Ceremony among the Nootka Indians,” Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Canada, VII (3d ser., 1913), 79; Cora du Bois, Wintu Ethno- 
graphy, “Univ. Calif. Pub. in Amer. Arch. and Ethn.,” XXXVI (1935), 52; A. L. 
Kroeber, Handbook of the Indians of California (1925), p. 254; Leslie Spier, Yuman 
Tribes of the Gila River (1933), pp. 180, 325, 327; Th. Koch-Griinberg, Vom Roroima 
sum Orinoco, III (1923), 130, 168; communication from Curt Nimuendaju about the 
Timbira. 
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British Columbia to the very tip of South America. It is inconceiv- 
able that such a custom should have spread through recent propa- 
gandist fervor. Had such been the case, we should expect to find it 
in the same invariable setting, whereas actually the situations vary. 
Often it adheres to puberty initiation, but now to that of girls exclu- 
sively, now to the boys’, and again to that of either sex. The imple- 
ment may be associated with a tribal ceremony like the sun dance 
or with the homecoming of a defiled warrior, with funeral rites or 
with the birth of a child. Generalizing for the whole hemisphere, we 
might say that it potentially crops up in situations of ceremonial 
stress or seclusion, but obviously a custom is borrowed not in the 
abstract but in a concrete form. In view of the immense distribution 
of the scratcher, the variations in its correlates, and its occurrence 
among such unequivocally simple tribes as the Californians, the Ge, 
and the Fuegians, I think we can safely assign it to an extremely 
early layer of American culture, to the same period roughly as stone- 
boiling, to an earlier period than the Marplot theme. 

Ethnology may thus engage in chronological hypotheses, which 
are not indeed experimentally verifiable, but, like the geologist’s and 
zodlogist’s historical conjectures, may become more probable in the 
light of extraneous facts. The stratigraphic findings of archaeology 
claim the validity of any direct scientific demonstration. 

Science, however, takes cognizance not only of the categories of 
space and time but also of causality. I am acquainted with the 
philosophical problems connected with this matter since the days of 
Hume and Kant, and the attempts to supplant causality with the 
mathematical notion of function by Mach and Bertrand Russell are 
familiar to me. For my present purposes the distinction, however, 
seems unessential. The question is simply whether ethnology can 
give satisfactory reasons why cultural phenomena are as they are. 
To a certain extent the answer has already been given. Every eco- 
logical interpretation involves at least one definite determinant of 
the fact to be accounted for. The Chaco tribes ceased to make stone 
tools in their present habitat because they no longer had the raw 
material; Australians do not grind stone when the diorite suitable 
for such a technique is beyond reach, etc. Explanations of equal 
simplicity often emerge when the ramifying branches of a once 
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united stock develop different traits. An oft-cited illustration is that 
of the Athabaskan family, divisible into one branch that extends 
from Alaska to Hudson Bay; another in and near northwesternmost 
California; and a third in New Mexico and Arizona. The Navaho 
of Arizona, for example, have quite obviously taken over features of 
Pueblo life such as maize cultivation, which clearly set them off from 
their congeners in the north; and the Hupa of California have be- 
come almost indistinguishable from their alien neighbors. Were it 
not for the testimony of language, indeed, no one would ever suspect 
either Navaho or Hupa of Athabaskan affinities. Similarly, the Chi- 
riguano, who emigrated from Paraguay toward the Andean region in 
the sixteenth century, have adopted various features distinguishing 
them from their fellow-Guarani.”° 

Logically, this type of problem presents itself as follows. Group 
A, which once formed part of a major unit, has become detached 
and now differs from Groups B and C; how are the differences to 
be explained? If the remote segments came to vary in the same 
direction, we might think of a common law of development; since 
they diverge, the differences must be due either to independent 
evolution or to novel influences from new neighbors. In some in- 
stances, such as the adoption of a hitherto unknown plant not avail- 
able in its wild form, only the second alternative is possible; and in 
many other cases it offers the only probable explanation. This is not 
evading the above-mentioned problem of selective borrowing. For, 
in our Southwest the Navaho or Maricopa have not taken over the 
architecture of the Pueblo tribes; while in the Chaco the Choroti 
and the Chiriguano represent a comparably lower and higher plane 
of living. Contact with new groups is no master-key for all hidden 
mysteries; suffice it that it solves definitely and definitively a par- 
ticular set of problems. 

Some minds, however, are not content with so specific a form of 
interpretation, but aspire to principles of absolute generality. Re- 
verting to what I have already said, I insist that this ideal is only to 
a most moderate degree realized even in physics while the saner 
philosophers of science have increasingly deprecated possession of a 
Laplacean formula for all the past, present, and future happenings 

2° Nordenskidld, op. cit., VIII (1930), 157. 
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in the universe. In the study of culture we can certainly put forth 
universally valid propositions, but they are not particularly inter- 
esting. It is true that not a single hunting tribe has mastered ana- 
lytical geometry, but somehow the statement, impeccable though it 
be, fails to shed illumination. On the other hand, the “law’’ once 
postulated that the rituals of hunters-gatherers revolve about food 
species is not a law at all. Unquestionably many ceremonials are 
devoted to insuring the food supply. But the buffalo-hunting Crow 
had as their main rituals the sun dance and the tobacco dance, the 
former pledged to secure vengeance, the latter for the generic benefit 
of the tribe. In part of California the mourning anniversary em- 
bodies the peak of native ritualism; in some other sections the girls’ 
adolescence ceremony looms large. A real law would have to account 
for such deviations. 

The social scientist who plays the sedulous ape to mechanics 
makes himself ridiculous at a time when the hegemony of mechanics 
is not even recognized in other departments of physics or chemistry. 
The social scientist, like the organic chemist, is not obliged to con- 
form to a model set by an alien discipline; his business is to co-ordi- 
nate in consonance with the nature of his phenomena. Now to date 
these phenomena suggest to me no absolute laws; but they do point 
toward certain regularities, and these it is certainly our duty to 
ascertain as rigorously as possible. 

In our central states a solid block of Algonkian (Menomini, etc.) 
and Siouan (Omaha, etc.) tribes share the so-called “Omaha type”’ 
of nomenclature, i.e., they call the son of a maternal uncle by the 
same term as the uncle himself. In this respect they differ con- 
spicuously from fellow-Algonkian and fellow-Siouan tribes, respect- 
ively. This divergence can, of course, be explained by borrowing 
along the lines indicated; if, say, the Algonkians were the first to 
adopt this mode of classing certain cousins, then their Siouan neigh- 
bors differ from other Siouans because of the Algonkian influence. 
But obviously the explanation cannot simultaneously serve for both 
deviating groups; so on this assumption it remains unexplained why 
the Algonkians of the area should have departed from prior Algon- 
kian usage. To discover the determinants of the phenomenon dis- 
cussed, we naturally inquire whether it occurs elsewhere; and, if so, 
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with what concomitants. The geographically nearest parallel to the 
Omaha type exists among the Californian Miwok and their neigh- 
bors. Any historical relation between the Miwok and the Indians 
of our central states is out of the question; fifteen hundred miles 
apart, they are separated by tribes with no trace of an intermediate 
kinship system, without a suggestion of a linguistic affiliation with 
either Algonkian or Siouan. What, then, causes the strange duplica- 
tion of failing to distinguish between two adjacent generations, be- 
tween an uncle and a cousin? An obvious feature common to the 
central Algonkians, southern Siouans, and Miwok is their patri- 
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lineal clan system, for such an organization puts the uncle and neph- 
ew in question in the same clan, their classification under one head 
becoming intelligible: the clan bond overrides such factors as age 
and generation. But this is not an adequate explanation, because 
other patrilineal tribes, such as the Algonkian Ojibwa, lack the 
Omaha nomenclature, i.e., distinguish the avuncular-nepotic gen- 
erations. If patrilineal descent is involved at all, then, it must be 
reinforced by a supplementary factor. Now, the Omaha and the 
Miwok share a marriage rule that tends to level the difference of 
generations in question. Both tribes permit a man to marry his wife’s 
niece, i.e., her brother’s daughter; the wife’s niece is thereby equated 
with the wife, and so are their respective children, inasmuch as they 
are all equally the children of the same man. Let us, then, take the 
son of the niece in relation to that niece’s brother; the older man is 
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literally the maternal uncle of the younger. But the double marriage 
makes the first wife also a “mother” of her niece’s children since she, 
too, is a wife of their father. Hence, the brother of the older wife is 
another ‘“‘maternal uncle” in principle, while actually he is of course 
_ the father of the true uncle. Hence, the same person is simultaneous- 
ly maternal uncle and maternal uncle’s son to the offspring of the 
younger wife (his sister). The mysterious confounding of generations 
is explained by the sanctioning of simultaneous or successive mar- 
riage with a woman and her brother’s daughter. 

The provisional conclusion, then, is that the Omaha peculiarity 
is a function of patrilineal descent and a certain rule of marriage. 
It is quite possible that additional determinants must be brought in 
to explain all occurrences of the phenomenon. It is even possible 
that other determinants may yield the same result. What I am con- 
cerned with is the method of procedure, the recognition of how an 
explanation may be reached. That the same effect may be due to 
convergence is true and must be accepted as a fact wherever it is 
demonstrable. But this never explains the resemblance to be ac- 
counted for, since we possess no organ for grasping how unlike causes 
can yield like effects, only a principle of causality by which the same 
causes are understood to produce like effects. We have the choice 
of accepting the incomprehensible with a shrug over the complexity 
_of our data; or of seeking the uniform antecedents of similar facts. 
In the latter case we can proceed only by the approved processes of 
logic, the method of varying concomitants. Only by this procedure 
shall we be able to corroborate or repudiate the numerous correla- 
tions that are being constantly alleged and so rarely demonstrated. 
Iam confident that from a thoroughgoing application of this method 
a number of significant regularities will emerge, representative of the 
type of generalization consistent with the nature of our field at the 
contemporary stage of insight. Our generalizations will not assume 
the form of a Laplacean formula but the form of propositions such 
as these: The Omaha nomenclature is a function of patrilineal de- 
scent when coupled with certain intergeneration marriages; the 
avunculate is a function of matrilocal residence coupled with such- 
and-such further conditions; handmade pottery is a woman’s craft 
except when it becomes a specialized economic activity, etc. 
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Ethnology will make immeasurable strides forward as soon as 
everyone who affirms correlations will favor his colleagues with a 
proof on an inductive basis. 

To sum up: Ethnology is simply science grappling with the phe- 
nomena segregated from the remainder of the universe as “cultural.” 
It is a wholly objective discipline, whether it deals with subjective 
attitudes or not, for its function is the determination of reality in 
verifiable terms. It co-ordinates its data spatially, in so far forth 
duplicating the procedure of geography. It co-ordinates its data 
chronologically, to that extent sharing the logic of geology, paleon- 
tology, historical astronomy, and political history; the particular 
techniques employed must vary with the problem, as in other 
branches of learning. Finally, it co-ordinates in terms of causality 
as the concept has been epistemologically purified; and by the 
demonstration of functional relationships it may attain the degree 
of generalization consistent with its own section of the universe. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN INTELLECT AND 
MORALITY IN RULERS" 


EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 


ABSTRACT 

The relation between the intellectual ability of a person and the estimability of his 
character was measured in the case of 305 male members of European royal families, 
repeating and freeing from certain sources of error the work reported by Woods in 1906. 
For the persons as described in the biographies the correlation is .60. The removal of 
their errors of general inaccuracy and inadequacy would raise this. But the removal of 
“halo” errors would lower it. In our opinion the net result would be only a small 
change from .60. 

There are large individual differences among men in every ability 
and propensity that has been measured, and probably likewise in 
those which have not. The intercorrelations among such features of 
persons as intellectual ability, executive ability, ability as traders, 
ability to get political power, physical prowess, literary ability, 
sanity, courage, love of power, love of approval, enjoyment of the 
happiness of others, etc., are important for the sciences of man in 
several respects. These correlations may guide us to facts about the 
nature and causation of the traits themselves; they may help us in 
adjusting the work that needs to be done to the persons available 
to do it; in certain cases and under certain conditions they may be 
fundamental for very vital issues of government, economics, busi- 
ness, and philanthropy. 

One of the most important of them is the correlation between 
intelligence and morality (by any reasonable definitions of these 
two traits). It is very fortunate for mankind that persons with abler 
intellects are relatively freer from ill will, cruelty, greed, injustice, 
etc. If this relation is to some extent rooted in the genes, it is still 
more fortunate, since then mankind has a force operating auto- 
matically in its interest. It will be still more fortunate if the relation 
is or can be made close, since then the intellect of the species will be 
devoted in very considerable measure to ascertaining what is for 
the common good and working for it. 


The investigation reported here was made possible by a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation. 
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That the correlation is positive seems fairly certain from the 
numerous investigations showing the dulness of criminals at all ages 
(after generous allowance for the greater ability of uncaught 
criminals), from the experimental results obtained with children by - 
May and Hartshorne (Studies in Deceit; Studies in Service and Self- 
Control; Studies in the Organization of Character [1928—30]), and from 
the biographical study of Woods (Heredity in Royalty, |1906)). 

The last-named is specially important because it reports the cor- 
relation in the case of members of ruling families, who are adults, 
judged by their total lives, mostly in the upper ranges of intellect, 
free from certain constraints which influence more ordinary people, 
and who perhaps represent fairly well the correlation that would be 
found in the governors, presidents, prime ministers, and other high 
rulers in democracies. Woods reports a correlation of .40 between 
grades for intellect and grades for morality, both sets of grades being 
estimated by him on the basis of examinations of biographies, his- 
tories, and biographical dictionaries. His report has received much 
less attention than it deserves, partly because it was a minor feature 
of a volume dealing principally with heredity as a determiner of 
intellect and character, and partly because both historians and men 
of science are rightly suspicious of the accuracy of such ratings, no 
matter how able and conscientious the rater may be. 

It is the purpose of this article to repeat Woods’s work in part, to 
free the intellect-morality correlation from certain sources of error, 
and verify, refute, or modify Woods’s estimate of .40 accordingly. 

Dr. Edith E. Osburn (referred to later as O), a student of history 
(but specializing in international relations), read what was printed 
about each of about four hundred of the persons studied by Woods, 
in each of the six biographical dictionaries used by him.” She also 
copied statements which seemed especially valuable as evidence con- 
cerning the intellectual ability of each person, and assigned ratings 
for intellect from 1 to 10 to each. 

This occupied her about forty hours a week for about eight weeks. 
She then read through the entire set of references again, copied 

*Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary (J. Thomas), Encyclopaedia Britannica, 


Allgemeine deutsche Biographie, Biographisches Lexikon (Wurzbach) (Wien, 1856-91), 
Biographie universelle (Michaud), and Nouvelle biographie générale (Hoefer). 
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statements which seemed especially valuable as evidence concerning 
the morality of each person, and assigned ratings for morality (1-10) 
to each person. The correlation between intellect and morality, 
using her grades, is .56.3 

The ratings given by W (Woods) and by O (Osburn) are, of 
course, fallible; and the errors in their ratings will influence the cor- 
relations, causing them to vary from those which would be obtained 
from complete and accurate measures of the intellectual ability and 
morality of the 305 men in question. We must consider the nature 
of their errors and their influence on the correlations. 

Let us call the 1-10 ratings or grades which would be given by an 
omniscient and infallible measurer of the intellects and character of 
these persons the “‘true” measures. The ratings of any one judge on 
the basis of the facts and opinions presented in the biographies will 
diverge from the “true” measures. These divergencies or “errors” 
will be due to errors and inadequacies in the biographical material 
itself and to errors of the judges in attaching weight to its various 
parts and interpreting their significance for estimates of intellect and 
morality. 

Assume for the present that the facts, epithets, etc., presented by 
the biographers do give a complete and accurate account of the 
intellect and character of each person. Then if a thousand absolutely 
impartial judges made ratings as W and O did, the intellect scores 
computed from all these thousand ratings would be very, very close 
to the true measures of intellect, and similarly for the morality 
scores. If W and O were impartial to the extent of not rating a man 
as good because he was intellectually able (or dull), or able because 
he was good (or vicious), then any errors of interpretation or judg- 
ment or memory or slips in recording, etc., that they made would 
cause the .40 and .56 computed from their ratings to be lower than 
the correlation that would be had from using the scores computed 
from the thousand impartial ratings. If they were thus impartial, 
this latter correlation can be inferred from theirs. It will be about 


3 All the correlations used in our argument are presented in Table II. The Pearson 
coefficient for Woods’s intellect with Woods’s morality ratings of the 305 persons studied 
by us is a little lower than that which he found for his larger population. The Sheppard 
coefficient for our 305 cases is .40, the same as his. 
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.64 if based on the correlations of ““W int.” with “W morality” and 
“O int.” with “O morality.” 

But in so far as W or O errs by thinking too well of a person’s 
virtues because the person is superior intellectually or in any other 
way making the estimates of intellect and morality unduly alike, 
the effect will be to make the correlation obtained from the Woods 
ratings or from the O ratings too high. Conversely, in so far as W 
or O tends to compensate for deficiencies in one trait by unduly 
favoring the person in question in the other, the obtained correla- 
tion will be too low. 

In rating persons there is often an unconscious partiality of the 
first sort whereby a person rated high (or low) in general is rated 
high (or low) in all particulars, the so-called “halo” phenomenon, 
producing unduly high correlations, but W was probably relatively 
free from this because he was primarily interested in family re- 
semblances, and O was probably relatively free from it because she 
made the judgments for morality after she had presumably forgotten 
what her ratings for intellect had been, save in a very few cases. 
She did, however, doubtless have some sense of the intellectual 
ability of each person while she was reading in order to estimate 
morality and was thus still subject to halo and contrast tendencies. 
In ratings in general by people in general, the halo effect far out- 
weighs the contrast effect. The combined effect of halo and contrast 
may be reduced if we correlate Woods’s ratings for intellect with O’s 
ratings for morality or O’s ratings for intellect with Woods’s for 
morality. The correlations are .40 and .38, respectively. In these 
correlations all the cases where Woods rates both intellect high and 
morality too high, but where O rates both intellect and morality too 
low, act to lower the correlation instead of raising it as they would 
in the corresponding intra-Woods and intra-Osburn correlations. 
Similarly for cases where Woods rates both too low and O rates both 
too high. The corresponding contrast cases will act in the opposite 
way. In so far as halo outweighs contrast, this procedure reduces 
the net effect. It probably does not eliminate it, however, since if 
Woods and O were afflicted by the halo effect, they probably agreed 
in the direction of the errors caused by it oftener than they dis- 
agreed. 
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The correlation for a thousand ratings such as Woods’s and 
Osburn’s for intellect with a thousand for morals, using the average 
of ratings 1-500 for intellect with the average of ratings 501—1,000 
for morality, and the average of ratings 1-500 for morality with the 
average of ratings 501~1,000 for intellect, will be about .52. 

The halo and contrast effects can be reduced by having certain 
judges rate each person for intellect on the basis of the statements 
selected by Dr. Osburn from the biographies to indicate his intellect, 
and having different judges rate him for morality on the basis of 
statements selected from the biographies to indicate his character. 
It is unlikely that judgments of intellect on the basis of such records 
could be afflicted with much “halo” from any notions about the 
morals of the persons in question, or that judgments about morality 
on the basis of such records would be afflicted with much “halo” 
from any notions about their intellectual abilities. We have used the 
statements selected by Dr. Osburn this way. Some of them contain 
some items suggesting the trait which was not to be judged and 
which may have permitted a halo to spread to the other. These were 
retained because they seemed necessary for a just rating of the per- 
son in both traits, or occasionally by inadvertence. 

In rating these summaries of facts and characterizations from 
the biographies, a judge either assigned ratings only for intellect or 
for morality, or, if he did rate both, rated for one two months or 
more after he rated for the other. The scale used ran from o to to. 

The following persons made ratings: Dr. Willis (a historian), for 
intellect and a second time for intellect also; Dr. Britt (a psycholo- 
gist), for morality only; Dr. Small (a student of government), first 
for morality and later for intellect; Dr. Maslow (a psychologist), first 
for morality and later for intellect; and Dr. Brandt (a psychologist), 
first for intellect and later for morality. 

To reduce the chance errors of the judgments, I averaged the 
ratings of Wi (1) and Sm for intellect, Wi (2) and Bra for intellect, 
Sm and Ma for morality and Bri and Bra for morality. The correla- 
tion between Wi(1)+Sm for intellect and Bra+Bri for morality is 
.55 or .64.4 The correlation between Wi(2)+Bra intellect and 


4 According to whether the Pearson or Sheppard formula is used. The latter is freer 
from errors influencing the ratings of extremely able and well-known personages. 
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Sm+Ma morality is .60 or .57. The correlation between the average 
of a thousand such judgments of the summaries for intellect and a 
thousand such judgments of the summaries for morality will then 
be about .74.5 

In all the work so far, the names of the persons were left on the 
summaries. The great majority of them were persons about whom 
the judges had little or no knowledge or prejudice beyond that caused 
by the facts read, and the identities of those whom they did have 
ideas about could not readily have been kept secret without mutilat- 
ing the evidence. 

As a final check, ratings were made from the statements of evi- 
dence with almost everything relevant to morality deleted from the 
intellect evidence, and almost everything relevant to intellect deleted 
from the morality evidence, and with everything that could identify 
any person deleted.® Four new judges made ratings, D. S., M, T, 
and E. D. S. and E were women; M and T were men. D. S. and M 
rated for intellect; T and E rated for morality. The average of D. S. 
and M for intellect correlated with the average of T and E for 
morality to the extent of .55 (Pearson) or .50 (Sheppard). 

The correlation for average ratings for a thousand such judges 
will be close to .60. 

If we combine all eight judgments for intellect and all eight judg- 
ments for morality and correlate the resulting scores, the Pearson 
coefficient is .63 and the Sheppard .64. The plot of this correlation 
is presented in Table II. The top three (1 per cent of our group) 
of intellect are Frederick the Great, Gustavus Adolphus, and 
William the Silent. The lowest three are Alfonso VI of Portugal 
(1643-85), Charles II of Spain (1661-1710), and Christian VII of 
Denmark (1749-1808). The top three in morality were Albert 
(Prince Consort), Ernest of Saxe Gotha (1601-75), and Gustavus 
Adolphus. The lowest three in morality were Carlos of Spain, son 
of Philip II (1545-68); Charles of Condé, count of Charolais (1700- 
1760); and Ferdinand IV, king of Naples (1751-1825). 


5 It is the same, regardless of whether Pearson or Sheppard correlations are used. 


6 Samples of the statements in the case of persons 10, 106, and 151, who average 
6, 8, and 2$ in intellect, and 7+,9—, and 6 in morality, are shown on pp. 331-34 (at the 
end of this article). 
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Intellect is regarded for the purposes of this study as the com- 
posite of traits, or qualities, or characteristics which a thousand 
competent judges from whom our eight judges are a random sam- 
pling would have in mind in rating persons for intellect. Morality is 
defined similarly. The instructions given to them were as shown be- 
low, but no harm was done if each substituted his own notions of 
intellect and morality, and his own scales.’ 


If the biographical facts are accurate and complete accounts of 


7 Instructions for rating the various male members of European royal families for 
intellect are as follows: R 

“You will receive sheets containing statements about the men in question. You 
may assume that these are impartial statements. Read what is stated about a man. 
In the light of it and of what you know about the man, place him where you think he 
belongs on a scale for intellect, running from o for an idiot to 10 for the half-dozen 
ablest minds of all European royal families. 

“to will mean intellectual ability as high, or higher, than that of Gladstone, Darwin, 
Frederick the Great, Gustavus Adolphus, Theodore Roosevelt, Disraeli, Pasteur, 
Madame Curie, and George Eliot. 

“The numbers 1, 2, 3, 4 etc., are to represent what seems to the investigator equal 
steps of difference between just not any intellect and this high level. It is permissible 
and desirable to use intermediate steps like 44, 54, 6}, etc., if one is in doubt whether 
to call a person 4 or 5, 5 or 6, 6 or 7, etc. 

“A good way to proceed is to make the estimates just as one happens to think for 
15 or 20 of the persons, and keep the sheets in piles in front of one, and then look them 
over to see whether persons have been put in the same group when one really can call 
one of them of higher intellect than the other.” 

Instructions for rating the various male members of European royal families for 
morality are as follows: 

“You will receive sheets containing statements about the men in question. You 
may assume that these are impartial statements. Read what is stated about a man. 
In the light of it and of what you know about the man, place him where you think he 
belongs on a scale for morality, running from o for a “moral imbecile” or a man as bad 
as the worst one in 1000 to 10 for the half-dozen best characters of all European royal 
families. 

“ro will mean morality as high, or higher, than that of Gladstone, President Eliot, 
Jane Addams or St. John. 

“The numbers 1, 2, 3, 4 etc. are to represent what seems to the investigator equal 
steps of difference between the worst man in 1000 and this high level. It is permissible 
and desirable to use intermediate steps like 44, 54, 64, etc., if one is in doubt whether 
to call a person 4 or 5, 5 or 6, 6 or 7, etc. 

“A good way to proceed is to make the estimates just as one happens to think for 
15 or 20 of the persons, and keep the sheets in piles in front of one, and then look them 
over to see whether persons have been put in the same group when one really can call 
one of them of higher morality than the other.” 
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the intellect and morality of the persons in question, the true cor- 
relation will then be near .60. Using no correlations of any judge’s 
estimates of intellect with his own estimates of morality, our deter- 
minations are .52, .74, and .60. Using estimates with the least 
chance for halo gives almost as high a correlation (.60) as the aver- 
age of those with more chance for it (.63). 

Consider now the influence of “errors,” including inadequacies, 
in the biographies. Ordinary errors of fact, omission, emphasis, and 
opinion, whereby the statements relevant to the person’s intellect 
or those relevant to his morality diverge from those which a perfectly 
complete and accurate biography would contain, will cause our cor- 
relations to be lower than those which we have would obtained from 
omniscient and impartial biographies. 

There probably are in biographies frequent instances of “halo” 
or assimilating effects; but there may be also cases of compensating 
and contrast effects. A biographer’s desire to be just, or to seem 
just, may lead him to impute virtues to those whom he represents 
as dull and incapable. Contrasts often have a literary value because 
unrelieved eulogy or blame is tedious, and because readers enjoy 
feeling superior to those about whom they read. The halo errors 
will make our correlations too high; the compensating and contrast 
error will make them too low. 

In my opinion the influence of the general errors and compensat- 
ing and contrast errors will about balance that of the halo errors in 
the biographies used by Woods and us. Whether the opinions of 
experts in mental measurements who are familiar with history and 
biography would agree with this is not known. The “errors” in the 
form of inadequacies, and overemphasis upon some one act which 
was historically important or specially interesting, are surely large. 
On the whole, I prophesy that if our work had been done with 
perfectly impartial ratings, using perfect histories of every act of 
these men’s lives, the correlation found between intellect and moral- 
ity would be near the .60 which we found, and about as likely to be 
higher as to be lower. If historians would co-operate in providing 
fuller and more objective biographies of two hundred or more per- 
sons, this prophecy could be tested. 
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A correlation of .60 (or even of .50 or .40) between intellect and 
morality is of great practical importance, especially in the case of 
rulers. 

First, persons of superior intellectual ability can be trusted to 
average high in decency, dependability, good will, and other social 
virtues. The community or nation receives a civic surplus or un- 
earned increment from them, somewhat like the “consumer’s sur- 
plus” of economics or the general social surplus from the discoveries 
of science. 

Second, intellect can be measured, and it cannot be feigned. 
Industry, integrity, devotion to mankind, and other virtues are 
much less easily measured and are often successfully feigned, es- 
pecially by politicians. It is literally true that if a citizen wanted a 
hundred men as good as possible he might get his wish better by 
taking the hundred demonstrated to be the ablest intellects from 
the group in question rather than the hundred whom he thought 
were the most moral. It would depend upon the sagacity of his 
judgment of character. 

Third, the morality which is in a man as a correlate and partial 
consequence of intellect is likely to be in considerable measure part 
and parcel of his original nature, based on the genes which co- 
operated with his environment in making him what he becomes. It 
is thus likely to be more stable and dependable when he gains power 
or undergoes other novel temptations than the morality which he 
has absorbed from his environment. 

Fourth, intellect is, on every count, a far better test of fitness 
both to decide what is good for a community and to act in the com- 
munity’s interest than popularity. The latter has a genuine value 
in winning assent and support, but its correlations with abilities and 
virtues of all sorts are so low that its present importance as a means 
of gaining power in government, business enterprises, labor unions, 
and the church is dangerous. 

There are other far-reaching consequences of the correlation be- 
tween intellect and virtue in individuals, but they would lead us into 
complex problems involving many other considerations. So nothing 
will be said about them here. 
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TABLE I 


SAMPLE OF THE RATINGS OF THE 305 MALE MEMBERS OF EUROPEAN 
ROYAL FAMILIES USED IN THIS INVESTIGATION 


Ratinc ror INTELLECT By Ratinc ror Moratity By 

PERSON 

Woods| Sm|Bra| D.S.|Ma| Aver. |Woods| O | Sm|Bra|Ma| Bri] T | W(E) 
I {2.5/4 |2 |! 1.5/3 2 I 
63.. 2 is 1.5|2 3 I 13 I 
18.. 2 |4 |5 |S |4-5|5.5|3 |4 4 1 
26.. 4 |4-515 |5 |4-5/7 | 4.5]4-5| 5 4 |5 18 |4]5] 6 
34-.. 7 17 |S |7 14 |5 6 414 15 |4/4] 3 
44.. 8 17 |6.5)6 |6 |8.5) 6.5/8 7 5 |5-5}317 1417] 7 
19.. 9 j9-5|7 |8.5)6 |8.5) 7 8 5 17 |7]9 9] 9 
107.. 9 | 9.5/9 9 4 |4-5}6|6 7 

TABLE II* 


RAW CGRRELATIONS COMPUTED FROM THE RATINGS OF 305 
MALE MEMBERS OF EUROPEAN ROYAL FAMILIES 


P U 
34 .40 
.69 64 
W-+0 int. with W+O mor............... .51 47 
Wi(1)+Sm int. with Bra+Bri mor........ .55 64 
Wi(2)+Bra int. with Sm+Ma mor....... .60 .57 
Wi(1)+Sm int. with Wi(2)+Bra int....... 73 .78 
Bra+Bri mor. with Sm+Ma mor......... .82 85 
D. S.+Ma int. with T+E mor........... 55 50 
82 81 
Wi(2)+Bra int. with D.S.+Ma int....... 81 .80 
Sm+ Ma mor. with T+E mor............ 85 .87 


* P =the correlation by the Pearson formula; S =cos x U, where U is the per- 
centage of unlike-signed pairs. U is less influenced by prepossessions or halo effects 
in the case of extremes such as Gustavus Adolphus or Frederick the Great. 
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TABLE III* 


CORRELATION OF THE SUM OF THE EIGHT RATINGS FOR INTELLECT 
WITH THE SUM OF THE EIGHT RATINGS FOR MORALITY 


14] 18 | 22] 26] 30] 34] 38| 42] 46] 50| 54] 58| 62] 66| 70] 74 

to | to] to} to| to} to| to] to] to} to| to} to} to} to} to 

17| 21] 25] 29] 33] 37] 41 | 45| 49] 53| 57| 61] 65| 60] 73] 77 
* Each entry in the table means that that number of persons had score (sum of eight ratings) in 


intellect noted at the top of the column and the score in morality Anne tyeg at the le left of the row. 


SAMPLES OF THE STATEMENTS 
B. 1559 


D. 1621 
10. INTELLECT, rated 6 


. Lippincott | Appointed governor of Low Countries by Philip II. Defeated 
by Maurice of Nassau in attempts to conquer the Dutch. 
Took Ostend, after siege of 3 years. 


. Encycl. Brit. 
. Allgemeine 
4. Wurzbach Was pupil of famous Busheck. Sent in early youth to Spain 
where he won the affectionate regard of Philip Il. Had 
Cardinal’s hat at 18. From 1594 to 95 was Viceroy of 
Portugal. Governed Low Countries, where left memory of 
first-rate reign. 
5. Michaud Trained for the church, received Cardinal’s hat at age 18. 
Sent to govern Portugal, where his conduct so pleased 
Philip II that he sent him to govern the Low Countries, 
a section of which was in rebellion. Administration was fair 
and just. 
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6. Hoefer 


Governor of Low Countries—fought the Hollanders, revolting. 


10. MoRALITY, rated 7+ 


. Wurzbach 


5. Michaud 


6. Hoefer 


Called “The Pious.” Was a cardinal, then Viceroy of Portu- 


gal, where he left a memory of great benevolences. Was 
governor of the Low Countries, ruling in an excellent 
fashion. 


Universally held in esteem. As governor of the Netherlands 


tried a few conciliatory measures, but they failed. Won 
the esteem of the people by his moderation and justice. 


Conduct as governor of Portugal was so pleasing to Philip II 


that he named him governor of the Netherlands. His mod- 
eration and goodness won the heart of the people. 


106. INTELLECT, rated 8 


. Lippincott 


1655-97 


Made alliance with Louis XIV of France which involved him 


in war with Prussia. Defeated Danes, but suffered reverses 
in German provinces. Made peace and resolved to observe 
neutrality in wars of Europe; rest of reign was peaceful and 
prosperous, though rather despotic. Promoted manufac- 
tures, commerce, sciences, and arts. Left a flourishing state 
when he died. 


2. Encycl. Brit. Education shamefully neglected. Scarcely knew rudiments of 


Allgemeine 
4. Wurzbach 
Michaud 


statecraft when ascended throne at age of 17. Almost il- 
literate. Yet those who knew him had great hopes. Found 
state in disastrous situation. Corruption, incompetence 
rife. With indefatigable energy he attempted to grapple 
with situation. Worked day and night to prepare army to 
meet invasion of Danes. At battle of Lund showed remark- 
able ability. Made peace. Devoted rest of life to rehabilita- 
tion of Sweden. Finance, commerce, armaments, judicial 
procedure, education, arts, and science emerged recast by 
his shaping hand. After Gustavus Vasa and Gustavus 
Adolphus, Charles XI was perhaps the greatest of all kings 
of Sweden. Was in an eminent degree a great master 
builder. 


Much internal discontent broke out during the Regency of 


Charles’ youth. Finances were disorganized; arbitrary taxes 
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imposed. Charles found conditions chaotic when he as- 
sumed power. After the wars which immediately followed, 
due to his alliance with France, he followed a course of 
neutrality and devoted his life to constructive measures. 
Broke power of nobles by restoring crown lands, which had 
fallen into their hands. Convoked diet regularly. Laid 
foundation of the state, the principal outlines of which still 
exist. (Army, system of taxation, bank of Stockholm, etc.) 
Improved ports, perfected maritime law, developed indus- 
tries and commerce, arts and letters. Endowed University 
| of Lund; called Poffendorf to it. Was not gifted with the 
brilliant qualities of some of his ancestors, and his educa- 
tion had been neglected, but had received from nature “un 
jugement droit, une raison forte.” 
6. Hoefer Education neglected. Did not know how to read at 20 years 
of age. Could scarcely figure out supplies given the army 
(wars as above). Freed from any constitutional restrictions 
by will of the lower estates that might reduce power of the 
nobles. Took all lands which crown had lost to nobles since 
1609. Reduced power of Senate. Yet called the diet, and 
never levied save thru it. Published each year a financial 
report, giving all receipts and expenditures. Protected 
peasants against royal officers. Travelled much “pour tout 
voir de lui-méme.”’ Was in act of drawing up a general code 
of law at his death. 


1655-97 
106. MORALITY, rated 9— 


1. Lippincott Made an alliance with Louis XIV of France which involved 
him in war with Prussia and other powers. Then resolved . 
to observe neutrality and rest of reign was prosperous and . 
peaceful, tho rather despotic. Promoted manufactures, 
commerce, sciences, etc. Left a flourishing kingdom to his 
son. 

2. Encycl. Brit. Truthful, upright, God-fearing. Education was neglected by 
regents, but was expert in all sports. Showed great courage. 
Speculative policies of his guardians resulted in a disaster 
which called forth his sterling qualities. With indefatiga- 
ble industry waged war with sloth and corruption. After 
war with Danes devoted rest of life to rehabilitation of 
Sweden. Finance, commerce, judicial procedure, education, 
arts, and sciences, all emerged recast from his shaping 
hand. Happy domestic life. “Modest homespun figure has 
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been eclipsed by brilliant and colossal shapes of his heroic 
father and meteoric son; yet in reality is far worthier of 
admiration than either.” 


. Michaud Found Sweden in ruined, chaotic state. After the war follow- 


ing his alliance with Louis XIV pursued a course of neutral- 
ity and devoted all his energies to rebuilding Sweden. Con- 
voked the diet regularly. Laid foundations of a state the 
principal outlines of which exist today. Improved ports; 
perfected maritime law. 


. Hoefer Reduced power of the nobles. Called diet regularly. Never 


levied taxes save through it. Published each year a financial 
report. Protected peasants against royal officers. Was in 
act of drawing up a general code of law at his death. 


151. INTELLECT, rated 24 


. Lippincott | Was subject to chronic disorders by which his mind was im- 


paired; government as directed chiefly by Metternich. 
Abdicated 1848. 


. Encycl. Brit. Incapacity was so notorious that conduct of affairs was en- 


trusted to a council of state. 


3. Allgemeine Did not govern. 
4. 
6. 
151. MorALity, rated 6 
1. Lippincott 


au 


. Encycl. Brit. Was personally amiable. Had the affectionate pity of his 


subjects. 


. Allgemeine Genuine friendliness. Many stories of his goodness. 
. Wurzbach Was called “The Good.’ Many stories of his kindness of 


heart. Was fond of music and art. 


. Hoefer Known for his goodness and gentleness of heart. 
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SOCIETY AS THE PATIENT 
LAWRENCE K. FRANK 


ABSTRACT 

Contemporary individual and social maladjustments may be regarded as different 
symptoms of cultural disintegration. This interpretation differs from the belief that 
individual misconduct interferes with the operation of underlying social, economic, 
and political “forces” that, if left alone, would solve our social problems. The concep- 
tion of personality and culture is urged as a more fruitful formulation of the situation, 
with the implication of the need for cultural reorganization for the sake both of the 
individual and of society. 

There is a growing realization among thoughtful persons that our 
culture is sick, mentally disordered, and in need of treatment. This 
belief finds expression in many different forms and from a variety of 
professions. We have had, for example, The Sickness of an Acquisi- 
tive Society, by Tawney, and Modern Education, by Rank, wherein 
society, not merely the individual, is portrayed as the patient." 

Anyone who reflects upon the present situation in which our 
Western European culture finds itself cannot fail to see that we have 
passed from the condition in which deviations from a social norm 
were to be regarded as abnormal. Today we have so many deviations 
and maladjustments that the term “‘normal’’ has lost almost all 
significance. Indeed, we see efforts being made to erect many of 
the previously considered abnormalities into cultural patterns for 
general social adoption. 

The disintegration of our traditional culture, with the decay of 
those ideas, conceptions, and beliefs upon which our social and indi- 
vidual lives were organized, brings us face to face with the problem 
of treating society, since individual therapy or punishment no 
longer has any value beyond mere alleviation of our symptoms. No 
one can complain that we in America lack self-appointed physicians 
who are ready, nay eager, to doctor our own society; and abroad we 


* Since this paper was written, this theme has been further developed in the paper 
on “Culture and Neurosis,” by Karen Horney, American Sociological Review, 1, No. 2 
(April, 1936), 221-30, and the “Discussion,” by Walter Beck, ibid., pp. 230-35; and 
also in the paper on “Sociology and Psychoanalysis,” by Read Bain, ibid., pp. 203-16. 
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can see various treatments in progress which we are being invited to 
emulate. 

The conception of a sick society in need of treatment has many 
advantages for diagnosis of our individual and social difficulties and 
for constructive therapy, although we may find it necessary to pre- 
scribe a long period of preparation before the patient will be ready 
for the remedies indicated. Perhaps the most immediate gain from 
adopting this conception is the simplification it brings. Instead of 
thinking in terms of a multiplicity of so-called social problems, each 
demanding special attention and a different remedy, we can view 
all of them as different symptoms of the same disease.2, That would 
be a real gain even if we cannot entirely agree upon the exact nature 
of the disease. If, for example, we could regard crime, mental dis- 
orders, family disorganization, juvenile delinquency, prostitution 
and sex offenses, and much that now passes as the result of patho- 
logical processes (e.g., gastric ulcer)? as evidence, not of individual 
wickedness, incompetence, perversity, or pathology, but as human 
reactions to cultural disintegration, a forward step would be taken. 
At present we cherish a belief in a normal, intact society against 
which we see these criminals, these psychopaths, these warring hus- 
bands and wives, these recalcitrant adolescents, these shameless 
prostitutes and vicious sex offenders, as so many rebels who threaten 
society and so must be punished, disciplined, or otherwise individu- 
ally treated. This assumption of individual depravity or perversity 
gives us a comfortable feeling that all is well socially, but that cer- 
tain individuals are outrageously violating the laws and customs 
that all decent people uphold. 

It is, indeed, interesting to see how this conception of a social 
norm, *! individuals as violators and frustrators of normality, 
runs through so much of our thinking. In political life we cherish a 
fond belief in the essential soundness and efficacy of representative 
government. The cumulative evidence of social injustice, of corrup- 
tion in office, of legislative ‘‘deals” and intrigues—the whole slimy 


2 Cf. the writer’s earlier paper, “Social Problems,” American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. XXX, No. 4 (January, 1925). 


3 Cf. H. Flanders Dunbar, Emotions and Bodily Changes (Columbia University 
Press, 1935). 
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trail of graft and misfeasance is treated as the vicious practices of 
dishonest politicians. We save our belief in democracy and in our 
representative political organization by imputing all their faults and 
shortcomings to individual malefactors. The remedy for political 
chicane is then viewed as investigation and prosecution: “Turn the 
rascals out.” 

In our economic affairs we follow a similar practice. Rugged indi- 
vidualism, free enterprise, the money and credit economy, the price 
system with its supposed free play of economic forces and the law 
of supply and demand—all these are considered as naturally sound, 
effective economic practices based upon the very nature of society; 
if perverse and selfish individuals did not interfere with these natural 
forces, frustrate competition, and break these laws, we should have 
no economic troubles. When our industry and banking and com- 
merce are crippled or paralyzed, we begin to look for the guilty per- 
sons who have interfered with normality. Some blame the stifling of 
competition, others the excess of competition, while others aim their 
accusations against this or that individual or organized group of indi- 
viduals whose conduct is deemed to be uneconomic and therefore 
responsible for our troubles. The confusion over the nature and the 
perpetrators of these economic misdeeds provides occasion for 
vivacious, sometimes vituperative, argument, but we generally agree 
that the trouble comes from individual misdeeds that must be 
curbed by more laws, more regulation, and more severe punishment. 

Likewise, in family life, difficulties are similarly treated in terms 
of individual wickedness and guilt, to be corrected by severe moral 
instruction and legal adjudication on a semicriminal basis, as in 
divorce. Similarly, the admitted inadequacy of the courts, both 
civil and criminal, is blamed upon individuals, corrupt judges, un- 
principled shysters, and unethical practitioners, whose disloyalty to 
their high duty has stained the bright garments of Justice and pre- 
vented honest administration of the laws. 

In every department and aspect of our social life we find the same 
pattern of thought about our society: that our social ills come from 
individual misconduct that must be corrected and punished so that 
these supposed underlying social forces and social laws can operate 
without hindrance, thereby solving our social problems. Nor is this 
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point of view confined merely to the man in the street and the un- 
scrupulous manipulator who has learned to utilize these social 
myths for his own purposes. Our social scientists, with few excep- 
tions, are strong believers in these supposed social forces and laws 
and underlying natural processes that, if left unhindered, would 
operate smoothly. Much of our social research is a persistent search 
for these underlying social, political, and economic systems, the dis- 
covery of which will, it is expected, bring social progress, just as 
physical science revealed the underlying physical-chemical processes 
that gave us our modern industry and technology. Indeed, these 
conceptions of normality and inherent order in society have domi- 
nated both lay and professional thinking for many generations.‘ 

If, then, we abandon this social mythology, as a growing number 
of individuals are urging, for another view of the situation, what 
have we as an alternative? The term “society as the patient” is a 
good analogy for discussion, but we need something more than a 
clever phrase as a basis for reconsidering our social theory and revis- 
ing our social objectives. ‘The conception of culture and personality, 
emphasizing the patterned behavior of man toward his group and 
toward other individuals, offers some promise of help, for it indicates 
at once that our society is only one of numerous ways of patterning 
and organizing human life and that what individuals do, for good or 
evil, is in response to the cultural demands and opportunities offered 
them.’ 

This cultural conception reveals human conduct, not as whimsical 
or volitionally controlled, but as the way the individual takes over 
the ideas, beliefs, and practices of the traditional group life and, 
under their guidance, carries out his life-processes.® In a secluded 
group where, over a long period of time, men have worked out a uni- 
fied culture with appropriate sanctions and beliefs, the individual 
ordinarily finds the pattern of his life prepared for him and, within 

4 Cf. the writer’s paper, “The Principle of Disorder and Incongruity in Economic 
Affairs,” Political Science Quarterly, Vol. XLVII, No. 4 (December, 1932); also the 


writer’s paper, “The Emancipation of Economics,’’ American Economic Review, Vol. 
XIV, No. 1 (March, 1924). 

5 Cf. Margaret Mead, Sex and Temperament (New York: William Morrow & Co., 
1935). 


* Cf. Edward Sapir, “The Emergence of the Concept of Personality in a Study of 
Culture,” Journal of Social Psychology, V (1934), 408-15. 
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the permissions and restrictions it offers, he can achieve his life and 
fulfil his social responsibility. His culture dictates what he will be 
aware of, how he will respond to it and explain it, and what he can 
and must do with his organic needs and functions.’ In homogeneous 
cultures individuals of aberrant temperaments are less likely to find 
it difficult to conform to the patterns laid down by their culture; 
when forced to do so, they can adapt themselves with a minimum of 
strain because their culture does not offer conflicting choices. In 
some cultures it is the practice even to give specific exemptions to 
an individual whose temperament makes it difficult for him to con- 
form to the patterns that are recognized as socially normal; such 
exemption saves the individual deviant from anxiety or guilt. 

When we regard Western European culture that has emerged 
from an almost incredible background of conflict and confusion and 
mixture of peoples, and see that for centuries it has not been unified 
either in ideas and beliefs or in socially approved practices, we can 
begin to understand the etiology of the sickness of our society. Our 
culture has no unanimity of individual or social aims, no generally 
accepted sanctions, and no common patterns of ideas or conduct. 
All our basic ideas, conceptions, and beliefs have been in process of 
revision for the last three hundred years or more, beginning with the 
displacement of the older notions of the universe and man’s place 
therein and going on now to the supersedure of the traditional 
animistic, voluntaristic conceptions of human nature and conduct 
and man’s relation to his society. The American scene, moreover, 
has been successively invaded by representatives of widely different 
nationalities, who have accelerated the decay of the early American 
tradition that our changing industry has made inevitable. The pic- 
ture is sufficiently familiar and has been adequately described so that 
no prolonged description is needed here. 

If we bear in mind this culture disintegration, then our so-called 
social problems and the seeming perversity of individuals become 
intelligible. They are to be viewed as arising from the frantic efforts 
of individuals, lacking any sure direction and sanctions or guiding 
conception of life, to find some way of protecting themselves or of 

7 See the writer’s paper, “Physiological Tensions and Social Structure,” Publications 


of the American Sociological Society, Vol. XXII (June, 1928); also Personality and the 
Social Group, ed. by Ernest W. Burgess (University of Chicago Press, 1929). 
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merely existing on any terms they can manage in a society being 
remade by technology. Having no strong loyalties and no consistent 
values or realizable ideals to cherish, the individual’s conduct is 
naturally conflicting, confused, neurotic, and antisocial, if that term 
has any meaning in the absence of an established community pur- 
pose and ideal. The more skilful contrive to profit from the social 
confusion and their own lack of scruples, while others evade or break 
laws, become mentally disordered or diseased, or otherwise violate 
the older codes of conduct, damaging themselves and those whose 
lives they touch. No one is happy, it is apparent; the successful are 
driven as relentlessly as the failures by their sense of guilt, their com- 
pulsions, and their frustrations. 

We see, then, that continued faith in the myths regarding an 
underlying social system comes from a need to cling to something 
that offers some sense and meaning in the social confusion and keeps 
alive the hope that things may be better. Cynicism is, of course, the 
refuge of the majority of successful men, especially professional men, 
who shrug their shoulders, acknowledge the decay of their profes- 
sional scruples, but go on “getting theirs.” There is, apparently, no 
profession or occupation that has not succumbed to the current prac- 
tice of racketeering, which means that the traditional ethics and 
sense of responsibility are breaking down, leaving each one to pursue 
his own personal ends. It is neither fair nor useful to upbraid the 
individual who cannot singly maintain the old standards, even if 
they were workable, or withstand the competitive pressure to adopt 
the unscrupulous practices of the others. Campaigns for social re- 
forms are unavailing since there are no new patterns or sanctions 
to which we can give allegiance, and we cannot return to the old 
since they offer no meaningful answers to our present perplexities. 
The only common faith we share at present is this social mythology 
which we cling to with increasing difficulty as the absurdity of such 
beliefs and the futility of our efforts to restore normality become 
more evident. 

Where, then, does the cultural view help beyond providing an- 
other apt theory of social confusion which is useful as a point of 
vantage from which the intellectual can contemplate the vulgar 
scene? It transfers the focus of attention from the seemingly re- 
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calcitrant or perverse individual to the cultural patterns and sanc- 
tions. This revisions of our thinking will modify the doctrine of 
individual responsibility and guilt that is not only an active factor 
in the growing criminality and insanity, but also a complete block 
to any understanding of the problem or any attempt at modifica- 
tion. If we accept the conception of society as the patient, absolve 
the individual from guilt, and regard these various social problems 
as symptoms of progressive cultural change, we can at least relieve 
some of our anxiety since we then have a definite and possibly 
manageable problem.*® 

Here we must pause to take note of the chorus of objections this 
point of view always elicits. From many sides, but especially from 
religious and ethical groups and lawyers, vehement protest is made 
against any tampering with the concept of human volition, human 
autonomy, and individual responsibility. These ideas and beliefs 
have been of extraordinary value in the history of culture, since 
they made possible the devolution of social responsibility upon the 
individual and helped to create that belief in conscience which has so 
largely dominated conduct. To those who cherish this tradition and 
the moral gains it has brought, the undermining of the concept of 
individual responsibility appears as the greatest impiety and the be- 
ginning of social collapse. Is man to be viewed as a passive instru- 
ment of culture, deprived not only of volition and responsibility 
but also of self-determination? Is free will to be abandoned? But it 
must be recognized that the individual’s conscience, his conception 
of right and wrong, his feeling of moral responsibility, are but the 
reflections of his culture. What we are learning to call the superego, 
that stern and implacable censor of our conduct and unrelenting 
director of our lives (the conscience of our moral tradition), is the 
culture that has been incorporated into the very personality of the 
individual. When the culture no longer provides for a superego that 
is integrated and wholesome, but by its many conflicts and ambigu- 
ities makes the superego socially ineffective, if not self-destructive, 
we must recognize the necessity of revising our ethical and moral 
ideas. Here we get a clue to the present situation wherein the lack of 


8 Cf. Otto Rank, “Psychology and Social Change,” News Letter of American Associa- 
tion of Psychiatric Social Workers, Vol. IV, No. 3 (January, 1935). 
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any clear, unambiguous patterns of conduct is producing distorted 
personalities who are not only wrecking themselves but ruining all 
others. 

It is curious how fondly we cherish this belief in free will, volition, 
and individual responsibility, along with the social myths, of im- 
placable social forces that move with cosmic power. The two be- 
liefs are, in truth, complementary, representing the two concep- 
tions under which cultural conformity and individual variability 
have been expressed and given sanctions of extra-human cogency.® 
It is one thing to impute the inadequacy and breakdowns of our in- 
dustrial, money economy to impersonal, social forces; it is quite a 
difierent matter to regard our economic perplexities as a product of 
the cultural traditions that might be changed. Again, it is obvious 
that the idea of human volition, of the power of choice and the re- 
sponsibility for consequences, provides one framework of individual 
and group life, while the concept of individual variability within a 
cultural setting, that may be and often is individually disastrous, 
shifts the whole orientation of our thinking and forces us to con- 
sider how culture can be revised to avoid or mitigate these individual 
disturbances. 

Instead of clinging to the traditional conceptions of individual 
autonomy and moral responsibility that were dependent upon a 
coherent culture for their effective operation, we must begin to think 
in terms of individuals caught in social confusion wherein individual 
conduct and ethics are no longer socially tolerable. The individual, 
instead of seeking his own personal salvation and security, must 
recognize his almost complete dependence upon the group life and 
see his only hope in and through cultural reorganization. The tradi- 
tion of individual striving that was ushered in by the Renaissance 
has been the very process of this cultural disintegration, for the indi- 
vidual, in striving to be an individual, has broken down the inherited 
culture of common, shared beliefs and activities. Now that this 
necessary cultural disintegration has been accomplished, almost to 
the point of unbearable confusion, we must face the task of con- 
structing a new culture, with new goals, new beliefs, new patterns 

» Cf. the writer’s earlier statement of this view in “The Emancipation of Economics” 


above, and “‘An Institutional Analysis of the Law,” Columbia Law Review, Vol. XXIV, 
No. 5 (May, 1924). 
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and sanctions, but predicated upon the enduring human values that 
must be continually restated and given renewed expression. 

It is to be noted that in this need for redirecting individual lives 
toward a feeling of responsibility for the culture, helping the indi- 
vidual to realize that his personal fulfilment will come through and 
in the social life, we are in a very real sense completing a cycle. In 
the early period of Western European culture, especially Anglo- 
Saxon culture, the group was responsible for the individual and he, 
in turn, shared the common responsibilities, even legal guilt for the 
misconduct of other members of the group. Then, slowly and halt- 
ingly, came the emergence of the legal doctrine of individual re- 
sponsibility and guilt for violating the social requirements and pro- 
hibitions and the replacement of status by contract. Today, we are 
moving toward a reinstatement of the ancient doctrine of group re- 
sponsibility and a recognized status for the individual, with increas- 
ing individual subordination and allegiance to the group. The truly 
perplexing problem this trend presents is to prevent the stifling of 
individual ideas and experimentation by enforced conformity to the 
group patterns; but the current practices of repression and enforced 
conformity may be regarded as reactions of neurotic, if not psychot- 
ic, individuals against the present cultural disorder that produced 
their own distortions. 

We are, indeed, asked to give up these time-honored beliefs in 
human volition and responsibility, but only to replace them with a 
larger and humanly more valuable belief in cultural self-determina- 
tion, social volition, and group responsibility. This idea that man 
can remake his culture is, in that form at least, relatively novel, al- 
though it has many antecedents in the utopias that have been pro- 
posed in the past. It repudiates the concept of purely individual re- 
sponsibility and of personal salvation, regardless of the ruin of others, 
for the larger concept of social responsibility that directs attention 
to the creation of a culture to serve human needs and values—a cul- 
ture with q “vital sensibility.” 

Just as the emergence of the doctrine of individual responsibility 
brought an enormous gain to the individual and to society, so the 
doctrine of cultural determination will bring another great step for- 


% See Ortega y Gasset, The Modern Theme (Norton, 1933). 
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ward in human life. It will give us both the courage and the faith 
to undertake the remaking of our culture, and it will provide the 
criteria for the new patterns and sanctions for the human needs of 
individuals who vary in capacities and skills but are basically alike 
in their physiological, psychological, and social requirements, and 
especially in their need of a common faith.™ 

The process of remaking our culture is under way. The new social 
orders abroad have initiated the program, each with different goals 
and values, but agreeing in their repudiation of many of the older 
social theories and myths that forbade social change and in their re- 
linquishment of the idea of human volition and an individualistic 
freedom with little or no social responsibility. Their specific aims 
and the frequently ruthless execution of these programs affront our 
sensibilities, but we must acknowledge that they are experimenting 
with cultural reorganization—the task which we must also under- 
take, peacefully and more humanly, we hope, and with real respect 
for individual differences. 

In the history of ideas and social development it is not improbable 
that this discovery of the plasticity of culture may rank as one of the 
greatest of man’s achievements since, from the beginning of history, 
he has been at the mercy of supposed necessities—the divine right of 
kings, the power of the church, and all the other forms of sovereignty 
and their justification by social and religious theorists, with the con- 
tinual sacrifice of the individual life to the most aggressive or un- 
scrupulous. 

Today we must face the task of reconstructing our culture and 
creating our own design for living, in which the age-old cruelties, 
frustrations, and deprivations may, we must hope, be mitigated, if 
not eliminated. For that task we have need of more understanding 
of personality and culture and, above all, of faith in the value of 
human life which the new culture must serve. Until the culture 
makes the conservation of human values the dominant theme, the 
individual cannot, or will not, find his fulfilment. 


Jostan Macy Jr. FOUNDATION 


" Cf. the writer’s paper, “Social Planning and Individual Ideas,” International 
Journal of Ethics, Vol. XLV, No. 1 (October, 1934). 
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INTERNAL MIGRATIONS IN SWEDEN: A NOTE ON 
THEIR EXTENSIVENESS AS COMPARED WITH 
NET MIGRATION GAIN OR LOSS 


DOROTHY SWAINE THOMAS 


ABSTRACT 


Data on internal migrants in Sweden were analyzed for the period 1895-1930 as a 
first approach to differentiating and evaluating migration streams. Communities of 
origin or destination were differentiated, crudely, according to the progressive com- 

lexity of the material environment, from purely agricultural communities through 
intermediate types to Stockholm. Progressive streams (from less to more complex com- 
munity groups) in the long run exceeded the sum of regressive streams (from more to 
less complex community groups) and interchange streams (between communities of the 
same general order of complexity), resulting in population growth in towns and popu- 
lation losses in agricultural areas. But the net gain of towns and the net loss of agri- 
cultural communities represented a relatively small fraction of the total migration 
streams; on the average, eight times as many persons moved out of agricultural com- 
munities as were “lost” and about eleven times as many into towns (excluding Stock- 
holm) as were “gained.” During the last decade of the period studied a decline in the 
net gain or loss of population due to migration occurred, but the migration streams of 
all sorts tended to become more extensive. A close connection apparently exists between 
business cycles and the migration balance, but regressive streams were very large even 
in prosperous years and progressive streams were extensive even in years of severe 
depression. 


The emphasis on the réle played by internal migrations in build- 
ing up and maintaining cities more or less at the expense of country 
regions has led to the implication that these migrations operate, by 
and large, in a single direction: a progression from agricultural 
regions to industrial and commercial centers. As Thompson' has 
said ‘“We have become so accustomed to such a migration that we 
take it for granted and regard it as the normal thing.” It is recog- 
nized, however, that the direction may be reversed in periods of 
severe economic depression. On the basis of the available statistical 
evidence for the United States, Thompson states that “‘in 1930 this 
movement was reversed for the first time in our history” and that 
the country districts gained at the expense of the cities for a period 
of three years. This statement of the migration problem is concerned 
only with the net result of migrations: the “normal’’ plus-balance 
when there is a larger movement to than from the cities and the 

* Warren S. Thompson, “Movements of Population,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XL (May, 1935), 711-109. 
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“abnormal” minus-balance when the cities lose more people than 
they attract. No consideration is given to the nature or the extent 
of the moving masses who produce this net gain or loss of population. 

It is, however, possible to state the problem in terms of a continu- 
ous process of population movement in which various and quite 
different complementing and opposing streams of migrants are in- 
volved. If the streams from opposite directions comprise approxi- 
mately equal numbers, there will be no significant numerical net 
gain or loss of population, although a very extensive redistribution 
of population may have occurred. From the standpoint of redis- 
tribution, net gain or loss is simply the residuum produced by in- 
equalities in the migration streams and gains significance when con- 
sidered in relation to the extensiveness and nature of these streams. 

From the sociological point of view, the differentiation of the 
various streams of migration and the determination both of the 
numbers involved and the various demographic, economic, and social 
characteristics of the migrants is equally as important as the de- 
termination of the balance or imbalance of in- and out-migrations. 
Social change may be hastened or retarded as much or more in re- 
lation to the amount and kind of mobility (the number and kinds of 
persons experiencing migration) as in relation to the residuum. A 
sociological approach to the study of internal migrations, then, will 
take as its point of departure the differentiation of the various 
streams of migrants. 

The first problem in this differentiation is a classification of the 
points of origin and destination of the migration streams. This 
classification can be made on the basis of the progressive complexity 
of the material environment as indicated by the degree of industriali- 
zation and commercialization. These could first be grouped into 
three major classes: cities and towns, rural communities partly 
industrialized, and purely agricultural communities. The first two 
of these classes could be further subdivided according to the same 
criterion: cities into metropolises, industrial cities, market towns, 
residential towns; rural industrial communities into groups accord- 
ing to the extent of the dominance of industry over agriculture. 
Other criteria could be used for further subdivision, e.g., size, ten- 
ancy, distance from communities of other types, communication 
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facilities, etc. The classification could be made dynamic by allowing 
for a change of the groupings over time, e.g., agricultural communi- 
ties which became industrialized, rural industrial communities 
which became cities, market towns which became large industrial 
cities, industrial cities which became metropolises. If, on the basis 
of such a classification, we can obtain data relating to the number 
of in- and out-migrants to and from each class of community, i.e., 
if we know the number of migrants in terms of either the origin or 
the destination of migration, but not of both origin and destination, 
the streams of migration can be described as follows: 

In-migrants to the most complex group of cities represent a com- 
bination of two main streams, the one progressive (i.e., from less 
complex to more complex material environments), the other inter- 
change (from other cities in the same group, which were defined as of 
the same degree of complexity). 

In-migrants to the least complex group of agricultural communi- 
ties represent a combination of regressive streams (from more com- 
plex to simpler material environments) and interchange. 

In-migrants to any intermediate group represent a combination 
of progression, regression, and interchange, for they can be drawn 
from communities more complex, less complex, and of the same 
degree of complexity. 

Similarly, out-migrants from the most complex cities are either 
regressive or interchange; from the intermediate groups are regres- 
sive, progressive, or interchange; from the simplest group of agri- 
cultural communities, progressive or interchange. 

The net gain or loss of the most complex group, taken as a whole, 
will be the balance between the progressive and regressive streams of 
migration, for the interchange migrants will be canceled out. The 
same is true of the simplest group, but the net gain or loss of any 
intermediate group will be less easy to interpret, for it may be a 
resultant either of an excess of progressive or of regressive migration 
streams. 

Given data regarding the numbers of in- and out-migrants by 
community type, we can show the proportions assumed by the 
streams of migrants moving into and out of various classes of com- 
munities and obtain a perspective against which we can evaluate 
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the net gain or loss. To carry the problem to its second stage, how- 
ever, and determine precisely the extent of each separate migration 
stream, data must be available in terms of both the origin and the 
destination of all migrants. Then the total net gain and loss can be 
broken down into its significant elements to show, for example, to 
what extent a moderately large total net gain of the small-town 
group is made up of large gains from agriculture and somewhat less 
large losses to the metropolis, and to show further to what extent 
the population is redistributed merely between communities of the 
same general order of complexity (interchange) or between com- 
munities varying greatly in complexity (progression or regression). 
The problems of assimilation of the redistributed population will 
obviously be quite different in these different cases. To carry the 
analysis still farther and gain further insight into the meaning of 
net gain and loss and of redistribution, the whole problem must be 
restated from the point of view of the demographic, economic, and 
social characteristics of the persons migrating. Only then can we 
approach the question of the selection of certain qualities of mi- 
grants in the several opposing and complementary migration 
streams, the kind of population redistribution that is taking place, 
and the essential characteristics of the residuum. This general ap- 
proach to the study of internal migrations, then, involves the fol- 
lowing stages: first, the determination of the extent of the problem 
through an analysis of the total streams of migrations to and from 
communities classified according to some criterion relating to the 
material environment (requiring data on the total number of in- 
and out-migrants to and from each community or community type); 
second, the precise determination of the extent of each of the com- 
plementary and opposing streams (requiring data indicating both 
the origin and the destination of migrants to and from each com- 
munity or community type); and, third, the determination of the 
characteristics of the migrating population, of the redistributed 
population, and of the residuum (requiring the identification of the 
migrants and the collection of personal data relating to them). 

In this paper, data will be analyzed to throw light on the first 
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stage as outlined above.? These data comprise the records of all 
internal migrants in Sweden for the thirty-six years from 1895 to 
1930. 

An “internal migrant” is defined as a person who gives up his 
residence in one Swedish community and establishes his residence in 
another. Sweden is divided into about 2,500 administrative dis- 
tricts for the purpose of population registration. Slightly more than 
100 of these are towns; the remaining 2,400 are rural communities, 
undifferentiated for administrative purposes. All the rural communi- 
ties have been classified’ into three types at three different dates— 
1904, 1914, and 1924. These types are purely agricultural, rural 
“mixed” communities, and rural industrial communities. The cri- 
teria used in this classification depended on economic indices and 
were independent of demographic factors. One criterion was the 
relative taxation value of agricultural and “other” property. Agri- 
cultural communities were defined on this basis as those in which 
the value of “other” property did not exceed 15 per cent, mixed 
communities 15-35 per cent and industrial communities 35 per cent 
or more. This first crude classification was modified on the basis of 
other relevant data concerning the economic development and status 
of the communities. The records of in- and out-migrants to and 
from each of these communities and towns were obtained from 
manuscript summaries sent in to the Central Statistical Bureau 
each year from each community.‘ 


2 The second and third stages of this problem will be analyzed in a forthcoming 
publication by the writer. This analysis is based on a field investigation of eleven 
selected communities (six agricultural, four rural industrial, and one large town) and 
includes not only a precise determination of the nature and extent of the migration 
streams, holding distance of migration constant, but also an evaluation of the demo- 
graphic and, to some extent, the sociological characteristics of the migrants. 


3 I am greatly indebted to Professor Gunnar Myrdal of the Social Science Institute, 
Stockholm University, for placing at my disposal the careful classification of Swedish 
communities described here. The utility of this classification as a basis for demographic 
studies is demonstrated in his forthcoming publications in the “Stockholm Economic 
Series.” 


4 The Swedish system of population registration has been described by D. S. Thomas 
in Economic Essays in Honour of Wesley C. Mitchell (New York, 1935), pp. 451-52, 
and by K. A. Edin and E. P. Hutchinson in Studies of Differential Fertility in Sweden 
(London, 1935), pp. 18-21. Continuous registers are kept in every community and 
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In addition to the three main types of rural communities classi- 
fied as having a relatively constant economic status during the 
whole period, 1895-1930, several groups of changing communities 
were isolated, i.e., those which changed from agricultural to mixed 
or industrial, those which changed from mixed or industrial to towns, 
and a very small group which changed back to agriculture from 
either mixed or industrial. Stockholm was separated from other 
towns because of its metropolitan characteristics. In 1895 some- 
what less than } of the population lived in towns (;', in Stockholm), 
slightly over 4 in rural industrial and mixed communities, and } in 
purely agricultural communities. By 1930, the proportions living in 
towns had increased to 3 of the total (,1; of the total in Stockholm), 
the proportion in rural industrial and mixed communities to ? and 
the proportion in purely agricultural communities had decreased to 
4 of the total.’ These changing proportions are, of course, the re- 
sultant of several factors: natural increase, redistribution due to 
internal migration, losses due to emigration, and the creation of in- 
dustrial communities out of previously agricultural communities. 
The relevant questions here are how much internal migrations con- 
tributed to the net redistribution, how great the total redistribution 
was compared with the net, and how extensive were the migration 
streams, as defined above. : 

Table I gives the proportion of in- and of out-migrants and of net 
internal migration per 1,000 population per year for the whole 
period 1895-1930, and for four subperiods, 1895-1904, 1905-14, 
1915-20, and 1921-30. General trends can be estimated best by a 
comparison of subperiods 1, 2, and 4, for the complicated economic 
and social conditions during the war and post-war years operated 
to produce an abnormal population mobility in subperiod 3. Table 
II gives the population base used in computing the migration rates. 

Looking first at the proportion for the whole period, we see that, 
on the average, about 76 persons per year per 1,000 population 


town and each demographic change (birth, death, marriage, divorce, in-migration, out- 
migration, immigration, and emigration) is recorded at the time it occurs. 

5 An important difference in the economic development of Sweden and the United 
States should be noted: In Sweden a high degree of industrialization has not led to a 
high degree of urbanization as it has in the United States. 
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TABLE I 


AVERAGE ANNUAL RATE PER 1,000 POPULATION* OF INTERNAL MIGRANTS 
TO AND FROM SPECIFIED COMMUNITY GROUPS IN SWEDEN, 
1895-1930, AND FOR FOUR SUBPERIODS 


SUBPERIODS 
Community Groups 1895-1930 3 
pend (1905-14) | (1915-20) | (1921-30) 

All groups:t 

76.3 70.6 77.2 82.2 77.9 

75.8 70.1 76.5 81.6 76.5 

Agricultural: 

eee 55.4 49.5 53.6 64.5 57-9 

63.1 58.9 61.2 70.1 65.5 

78 |-94 7.6 |— 5.6 | — 7.6 
Rural mixed 

49 44.7 47-3 58.5 49.5 

—-50 490 |— §.2 3.7 |— 5.7 
Rural industrial: 

67.5 66.0 66.8 75.4 64.8 

63.7 59.7 63.4 72.9 61.7 

3.8 6.3 3-4 2.5 3.1 
Towns (excl. Stockholm): 

99.7 106.9 106.2 97.6 90.3 

8.5 15.7 9.6 5.0 4.5 
Stockholm: 

188.8 184.7 201.9 164.7 194.0 

172.3 166.5 187.0 158.9 171.6 

Changing 2 A I:§ 

67.3 55-4 68.3 77.9 69.9 

66.3 59.1 64.2 75.8 68.5 

1.0 | — 3.8 4.1 2.9 1.5 


* Population is mp apes in Sweden as of the last day of each year. Internal migrants are reported as 
the total number for the calendar year. Rates were computed by relating the ———- number of mi ts 
for the ten-year period to the average of the mean year tion for that period (i.e., the oopeiation 
for a year wee taken the monn valuc of the papeintion om the last Guy of that pear che Inet 
day of the year preceding). 

t The net for the country as a whole should, of course, be o. The actual net shown here represents an 
accumulation of various sorts of errors inherent in population registration systems. 

¢ Both in- and out-migrations are inflated for Stockholm o to the inclusion in the total of those 
moving between the 18 administrative districts of the metropolis. The net is, of course, not affected. There 
is a slight inflation in the group “Towns” (excluding Stockholm); 13 of the 1 18 towns in a have more 
than one administrative district. These towns have, together, only 36 such districts, the remaining 
105 towns in the group consist of a single district each. This inflation is, of course, also reflected in the 
total for the whole country, but to a minor degree. 


§ Comprising communities which changed from agricultural or rural mixed to rural industrial during 
subperiod 2. 
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TABLE I—Continued 


SUBPERIODS 
Community Groups 1895-1930 ‘ 
(1895- 
(1905-14) | (1915-20) | (1921-30) 
Changing 2 I T:|| 
Q1.7 96.9 96.2 103.0 79.8 
10.7 21.3 14.1 16.4 | — 0.1 
Changing 3 A 
68.8 62.9 67.8 77.8 69.9 
— 2.4 |— 5.8 | — 3.8 4.1 — 1.9 
Changing 3 I T:** 
95.6 92.3 92.0 105.5 04.9 
dad. 8.1 13.4 9-7 13.7 0.7 
Changing 2, 3 I A:tt 
ae ee 43.2 45.3 40.3 46.1 42.4 
47-7 44.8 50.2 49.5 46.9 
— 4.5 0.5 —10.0 |— 3.4 | — 4.4 


|| Comprising communities which changed from rural industrial to towns during subperiod 2. 


{ Comprising communities which changed from agricultural or rural mixed to rural industrial dur- 
jng subperiod 3. 


** Comprising communities which changed from rural industrial to towns during subperiod 3. 
tt Comprising communities which changed from rural mixed or rural industrial back to agricultural in 


either subperiod 2 or subperiod 3. 

changed their residence from one Swedish community to another. 
Purely agricultural and rural mixed communities, as well as the 
group of communities changing from agriculture to rural industry 
during the third subperiod and the small group changing from indus- 
trial back to agricultural, lost population through internal migra- 
tions at the rate of 8, 5, 2, and 5 persons, respectively, per 1,000 
population per year. Rural industrial communities, towns (exclud- 
ing Stockholm), Stockholm, communities changing from agricul- 
tural to mixed during the second subperiod, and those changing 
from rural industrial communities to towns during both subperiod 2 
and subperiod 3 showed population gains due to internal migrations, 
the average rates per 1,000 population per year being 4, 9, 17, 1, 11, 
and 8, respectively. These average rates of gain and loss, large as 
they may seem, represent a very small part of the total streams of 
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migration and are not a very adequate index of the amount of popu- 
lation redistribution that was taking place. The average loss of 8 
persons per 1,000 by agricultural communities was the balance be- 
tween 63 persons moving out and 55 persons moving in per year. 
The net gain by rural industrial communities of 4 persons per 1,000 


TABLE II 


AVERAGE ANNUAL POPULATION FOR SPECIFIED COMMUNITY GROUPS 
IN SWEDEN, 1895-1930, AND FOR FOUR SUBPERIODS 


SUBPERIODS 
Community Groups 1895-1930 
I 2 3 4 
(1895-1904)| (1905-14) | (1915-20) | (1921-30) 
All groups*............. 5,560,030] 5,071,350] 5,453,220] 5,770,330] 6,029,340 
Agricultural............ 1,680,470] 1,741,500] 1,671,200] 1,652,480] 1,645,490 
611,110} 601,280} 610,210} 615,550] 619,180 
Rural industrial......... 1,081,560] 899,660} 1,050,940] 1,155,920] 1,249,480 
Towns (excl. Stockholm)..| 1,006,730} 805,500] 987,280] 1,102,700] 1,169,870 
384,260] 307,390} 370,220/ 415,150} 456,650 
Changing 2 AIf........ 317,820] 283,880} 304,520) 331,240) 357,030 
Changing 2I Tf........ 54,470 36,220 50, 200 63 , 880) 71,340 
Changing 3 AI§........ 343,070] 329,680) 330,820) 345,900] 367,010 
Changing 3I Tl|........ 49,520 36,820 46,830 55,720 61, 200 
Changing 2,3 I AQ....... 27,990 27,740 28,310 27,920 27,960 


* Included in the total, but not in any community group, is a military community, having the following 
— yearly population: 1895-1930, 3,020; 1895-1904, 1,670; 1905-14, 2,680; 1915-20, 3,900; 1921-30, 


subperiod 2 

¢t Comprising communities which changed from rural industrial to towns during subperiod 2. 

§ Comprising communities which changed from agricultural or rural mixed to rural industrial during 
subperiod 

i] elicoeties communities which changed from rural industrial to towns during subperiod 3. 


{ Comprising communities which changed from rural mixed or rural industrial back to agricultural in 
either subperiod 2 or subperiod 3. 


was produced by 68 persons moving in and 64 persons moving out, 
and the net gain of 9 persons by towns (excluding Stockholm) was 
the difference between 100 persons moving in and g1 persons moving 
out per 1,000 population per year (see footnote {, Table I, however). 
In other words, there were eight times as many persons moving out 
of agricultural communities as were “lost,” and seventeen times as 
many persons moving into rural industrial communities and about 
eleven times as many into towns (excluding Stockholm) as were 
“gained.” The progressive streams of migration were constantly 
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being counteracted by regressive streams, to a very marked and 
impressive extent, but the regressive streams in the long run failed 
to keep up with the progressive streams. The redistribution of the 
population, from the agricultural districts to rural industry and 
towns, from rural industry direct to towns, from rural industry and 
towns back to agriculture, and between communities of the same 
general type was enormous compared with the net change in the 
population. 

Turning now to a consideration of general trends during the whole 
period, the net loss of agricultural communities and the net gain 
of towns (excluding Stockholm) were higher in subperiod 1 than in. 
subperiods 2 or 4: for agricultural communities a loss of more than 9 
in the first subperiod compared with less than 8 persons per 1,000 
in the second and fourth, and in rural industrial communities a 
gain of about 6 in the first compared with about 3 in the second and 
fourth subperiods, and for towns about 16 in the first, compared with 
about 10 and about 5 persons per 1,000 population in the second and 
fourth subperiod. Stockholm, on the other hand, showed the largest 
net gain in subperiod 4, i.e., 22 compared with 18 in subperiod 1 
and 15 in subperiod 2. Rural mixed communities showed a slight 
trend toward greater losses from the first subperiod to the last. 
Even though the net loss decreased over time, there were about 7 
more persons per 1,000 who left agricultural communities in the last 
period than the first, offset, of course, by even more persons moving 
in. For rural industrial communities there was no significant change, 
but for towns the number per 1,000 coming in fell off from 107 in the 
first period to go in the last. 

The changing communities are a particularly interesting group, 
as they are, to some extent, a check on the validity of the observed 
relationship between the economic type of the community and in- 
ternal migrations. If a group of communities has changed its general 
type, and if the migration balance has been shown to vary by type, 
then the relationship should change when the type changes. Both 
of the groups of communities which changed from agriculture to 
rural industry showed net losses of population before the period of 
change and net gains during the period of change. The group which 
changed during the war period, however, showed a small net loss 
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during subperiod 4, possibly due to the ephemeral nature of the war 
industries. The communities which changed from rural industrial 
communities to towns showed much higher net gains than other 
industrial communities before they changed their type, and high 
gains during the period of change, but both of these groups achieved 
a balance of in- and out-migrations during the last subperiod. The 
explanation of the high gains preceding the change is undoubtedly 
the fact that these high gains were one basis on which the Swedish 
authorities issued town charters; the falling off during the last sub- 
period cannot be so easily explained. 

It should be pointed out that these changes over a period of time 
are intimately connected with other demographic changes, i.e., 
with the differential fall in the birth-rate and in the death-rate as 
well as the amount of internal migration and of emigration during 
preceding periods, all of which have had a marked effect on the age- 
distribution. A picture different in certain respects from the one 
presented here would undoubtedly result if the precise interrelation- 
ships among these demographic factors were determined. 

One further point should be mentioned, although it cannot be 
developed in any detail within the scope of this paper, and that is 
the change in the behavior of these migration streams during differ- 
ent phases of the business cycle. The close connection between the 
business cycle and net migration (both external and internal) has 
often been observed. From the standpoint of the problem developed 
in this paper, the relevant question is: Does the greater part of the 
movement out of agricultural communities and into industrial cen- 
ters and towns take place during business prosperity and the greater 
part of the movement out of towns and into rural (particularly agri- 
cultural) regions take place during periods of business depression? 
In other words, do the averages presented here give a fallacious pic- 
ture because each subperiod includes years both of depression and 
prosperity? To throw light on this point, Table III is presented. In 
this table, the data for subperiod 4 for the three series, agricultural 
communities, rural industrial communities, and towns (excluding 
Stockholm) are broken down by years. 

The first two years of subperiod 4 (1921 and 1922) were marked 
by a severe depression, the greater part of the last two years (1929 
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and 1930) by a high degree of prosperity. The intervening years 
were mildly prosperous, with slight recessions in 1925 and 1927. 
When the migration time series are examined in connection with this 
crude description of the general course of the business cycle, it is 
evident that there was a marked differential during prosperity and 
depression as shown by the net migration gains of towns and the net 
losses of agricultural communities. During the depression of 1921- 


TABLE III 


ANNUAL RATE PER 1,000 POPULATION* OF INTERNAL MIGRANTS TO 
AND FROM SPECIFIED COMMUNITY GROUPS IN 
SWEDEN, 1921-30 


[—— 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 

| EAS 59 57.0 58.9 59.9 59.0 55.9 55.6 55.1 55.6 61.9 

62.6 | 61.3 | 66.9 66.5] 63.2] 62.3] 63.5 72.6 

— 2.8 |— 4.3 |— 8.0 |— 9.5 |— 7.5 |— 7.3 |— 6.7 |— 8.4 |—10.8 |— 10.7 
Rural industrial: 

RE 60.7 59.5 69.1 70.3 | 66.7] 64.6] 62.8] 61.9] 63.5 68.5 

60.0] 56.9] 63.2 63.1 61.7 | 60.7] 59.7 61.4 66.1 

0.7 2.6 5.9 2 3.6 2.9 2.1 2.2 2. 2.4 
Towns (excl. Stock- 

78. 74.7 9.2 04.2 90.9 13.0 93.7 102.4 

68 72.0| 87.9] 80.9] 87.1 86.0 87.5 87.6 96.6 

1.7 2.7 4.3 3.8 7.1 6.2 8.9 5.8 


* Population is reported in Sweden as of the last day of each year. Internal migrants are reported as the 
total number for the calendar year. Rates were computed by relating the average number of migrants for 
each year to the population (i.e., the lb aypey for a given year was taken as the mean value of the popu- 
lation on the last day of that year an e last day of the year preceding). 


t There is a slight inflation in the group “Towns” (excluding Stockholm); 13 of the 118 towns in this 
group have more one administrative district. These towns have, together, only 36 such districts, and 
the remaining 105 towns in the group consist of a single district each. 


22, towns gained only 2 to 3 persons per 1,000 population and agri- 
cultural communities lost 3 to 4 persons per 1,000. During the highly 
prosperous years of 1929-30, however, towns gained g and 6 persons 
per 1,000 population and agricultural communities lost 11 persons 
per 1,000. The net gain of rural industrial communities showed no 
such clear-cut connection with the business cycle, possibly because 
of the intermediate position such communities occupy, i.e., in the 
long run they draw from agriculture and contribute to towns. The 
chief relevance of Table III to the problem discussed in this paper 
is the extent of the fluctuations of the totals of in- and out-migrants. 
Out-migrants from agricultural communities varied from 62 and 61 
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per 1,000 during the depth of the depression to 66 and 73 at the 
height of prosperity; in-migrants to towns from 79 and 75 to 97 and 
102. In-migrants to agriculture show no great differences during the 
depression (60 and 57) and during prosperity (56 and 62). Out-mi- 
grants from towns varied from 77 and 72 during the depression years 
to 88 and 97 during the boom years, a variation which is contrary to 
expectation unless one takes into account both the superior drawing 
power of Stockholm over this group and the quick return to the 
country of many unsuccessful migrants. These data indicate that 
marked cyclical fluctuations occur in the migration series, and are 
reflected both in the net gain or loss and in the migration streams, 
but they indicate further that, even if we allow for the dynamic 
effect of business cycles, very extensive streams of migrants are con- 
tinually in operation to and from each type of community, and that 
the averages for the four subperiods are not invalid indexes of the 
extent of these migration streams. 

The extensive and continuous réle played by internal migrations 
in population redistribution in Sweden has been demonstrated. If 
this situation is generally true of other modern industrial countries 
further investigations of the relevant sociological factors are called 
for. 
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THE GYPSY IN A NON-GYPSY ECONOMY 


ERDMANN DOANE BEYNON 


ABSTRACT 


The Gypsies illustrate the manner in which pariah peoples accommodate them- 
selves to economies dominated by groups other than their own. In the division of labor 
the pariahs usually perform certain functions which are considered too low in status to 
be performed by the other elements of the economy. Certain occupations, however, 
though generally allocated to the pariahs, raise their status. Thus, the occupation of 
musician has been a social elevator for Gypsies in various economies. Since the pariahs 
are essentially marginal peoples, they live usually both spatially and socially on the 
periphery of the community in which they find an occupational niche. This marginal 
position has facilitated at times the changing configuration of their functional rela- 
tionships. Membership within the pariah group has tended to become identical with 
participation in their characteristic function. 


A number of pariah peoples have accommodated themselves both 
spatially and functionally to economies dominated by groups of 
higher status. On the one hand, the pariahs have tended to main- 
tain their identity through settlement on the periphery of the other 
groups. On the other hand, they have been able to perform functions 
by virtue of their difference from the other elements of the economy. 


The Gibeonites became “hewers of wood and drawers of water” 
for the Hebrews who conquered Western Palestine.‘ The despised 
Etas of Japan lived in segregated hamlets and were “restricted to 
earning a living as butchers, skin and leather workers and grave 
diggers.”? The Tan-Min, or Egg People, of Canton, live in boats on 
the Peal River “where they are born, married and die,” and engage 
in the carrying trade, “taking passengers and freight from one point 
to another in their sampans.”* A similar accommodation is made 
by the Gypsies to the economies of the non-Gypsy peoples among 
whom they wander or settle. Three illustrations of this functional 


* Josh. 9: 16-27. 

2 Robertson Scott, The Foundations of Japan (London, 1922), pp. 221, 248; Murray’s 
Handbook for Travellers in Japan (London, 1913), p. 134 n.; also, Shigeaki Ninomiya, 
“An Inquiry concerning the Origin, Development and Present Situation of the Eta 
in Relation to the History of Social Classes in Japan,” Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan, X (2d ser.; December, 1933), 47-152. 

3 Imperial Japanese Government Railways, Official Guide to Eastern Asia (Tokyo, 
1915), IV (China), 342. 
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relationship of Gypsies to a non-Gypsy economy are furnished by 
the Doms of India, the Cziganyok of Hungary, and the Hungarian 
Gypsies of Detroit. 


I. THE DOMS OF INDIA 


It is generally accepted by recent students‘ of the subject that 
the Gypsies of Europe and America are derived from the same 
stock as the Doms of India, a group of peoples whose principal habitat 
is the zone of foothills and plain parallel to the Himalayas. “There 
are as many varieties of Doms as of Roms,’ or European Gypsies. 
All alike have been condemned for centuries to the most menial 
duties “and have served as the helots of the entire Hindu com- 
munity.’ At the very bottom of the social pyramid are the Maghiya 
Doms, “who are employed by the municipality of Benares as general 
scavengers and who supplement their small pay .... by begging 
and by stealing the clothes and ornaments of pilgrims.”’? Of some- 
what higher status are the Harischanni Doms who supply the fire 
for the burning ghats of Benares. The Doms of highest status are 
the Mirasi of the Punjab, “who are quite different in occupation at 
least from the other Doms. These are minstrels and ballad-singers, 
playing on the little drum, the cymbals and the fiddle It 
would not be difficult to show that these arts may have developed 
among the more savage Doms.’’* The very name “Dom’’ appears 
to be derived from the Sanskrit dum, “‘to sound.’’? Since the earliest 
days, the Doms were probably minstrels and musicians. Occupa- 
tions such as those of scavengers and bamboo-workers were forced 
upon them or adopted by them out of necessity. “Even the humble 
sweeper Doms are capable of acting as professional musicians.’ 
In so far as opportunity is afforded them, the Doms adopt their 
traditional occupation of musician, and by means of it they rise in 
status. “Some of the Mirasi Doms are very proud and refined. The 


4 Irving Brown, “ 2oms Are Doms,” Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, VII (3d ser.; 
1928), 170-77. 

5 Ibid. 6 Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal (Calcutta, 1891). 

7W. Crooke, “Dom,” in Hasting’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 1V, 840-42; 
C. Phillips Cape, Prisoners Released: The Redemption of a Criminal Tribe (London, 
1924). 

8 Crooke, loc. cit. 9 Rose, Glossary, Il, 357. © Brown, loc. cit. 
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proverb says: ‘The Dom in a litter and the Brahmin priest on 

Like the other Gypsies, the Doms are extremely dependent upon 
people outside their own group. Mirasi is a Persian word meaning 
“hereditary.’”’* The Mirasi Doms are hereditary dependents or 
hereditary musicians. 

The Dom has his jajmani—a word which meant originally “‘one who gives 
the sacrifice’’—or circle of clients from which he receives fixed dues for regular 
service. The clientéle is hereditary, passing from father to son. The Dom’s 
jajmani—in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh—consists of a begging 
beat in which he alone is allowed to beg or steal. A Dom would not hesitate to 
hand over to the police a strange Dom who stole within his jurisdiction.¥ 

Status within the group of Doms appears to be dependent directly 
upon the way in which subgroups fit into the stratification of Hindu 
society. Those subgroups, such as the Bansphor and Basor, which 
follow occupations more highly esteemed in the Hindu community 
despise those members of their own caste who follow more degrading 
occupations. 

In a similar way musician Gypsies tend to despise those who are 
compelled to do manual labor. The status of any particular seden- 
tary Gypsy within the Gypsy community appears to be related to 
the status of the Gajo upon whom that Gypsy is dependent. One 
who plays the violin for a Gajo of high status or great wealth thereby 
gains very high status among the Gypsies™ and tends to apply to 
Gypsies of lower status the same attitudes which non-Gypsy 
society shows toward the Gypsies as a class. 


Il. THE CZIGANYOK OF HUNGARY 


The year 1417, date of the Council of Constance and the election 
of Pope Martin V, has been accepted generally as the time in which 
the Gypsies entered Hungary from the southeast.» Though the 


™ [bid. Rose, op. cit., III, 105. 

SE. A. H. Blunt, “United Provinces,” Census of India, XV (1911), 356f. 

“4 In Detroit the Gypsy violinist, William Hollup, who plays for Henry Ford, is sup- 
posed to have higher status than any other musician Gypsy. Similarly, Negro slaves 
boasted of the superiority of their own masters, ‘“‘taking their status not from their own 
but from another’s worth” (Ina Corinne Brown, The Story of the American Negro 
[New York, 1936], p. 57). 

SH. Wlislocki, “Cigdényok,” Pallas Nagy Lexikona, IV (1893), 361. 
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main horde invaded the counry in 1417, smaller Gypsy bands had 
been encountered in Hungary at various times during the preceding 
century.’° These were nomadic blacksmiths who made more or 
less extensive trading circuits. Owing to the transition from a pas- 
toral to an agricultural economy, the Hungarians of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries developed a need of blacksmiths. Thus an 
occupational niche was found for the newcomers. In many villages 
the very word Czigény (Gypsy) has come to mean “blacksmith.” 
The peasant does not speak of sending the plowshare to the black- 
smith to be sharpened. He always says, “Send it to the Gypsy.” 
This expression is used even in cases in which a Hungarian peasant 
boy has become the village blackmsith.”’ 

The attitudes of the Hungarians toward the Gypsies have passed 
through at least four general stages: (1) At first the Gypsies were 
received with great sympathy by nobility and peasantry alike. 
They were held to be unfortunate Christian refugees fleeing before 
the Moslem advance. Their skill as blacksmiths and in other trades 
fitted the occupational needs of the sparsely settled country. (2) 
Though kings and nobles continued to protect the Gypsies until 
the middle of the eighteenth century, the peasantry became aware 
at an early date that these so-called ‘Christian refugees from Little 
Egypt” behaved as thieves and vagabonds. From year to year the 
popular antipathy against the Gypsies increased, as is shown by the 
proverbs and by romantic stories of Gypsy crimes. (3) The popular 
disapproval of the Gypsies ultimately affected government action 
as a sort of “‘reform movement”’—a pious desire on the part of Maria 
Theresa and Joseph II to “civilize the Gypsies by making them settle 
down.” (4) The oppressive regulations placed upon the Gypsies by 
the unpopular Joseph II led the peasantry to change their attitude 
from hatred to a good-natured tolerance of a pariah caste.™® 

For the Gypsies of Hungary, the transition from nomadic to 


© Szalay Béla, “Cigdnytérténeti Adatok,” Ethnographia, XXV (1914), 89; Paul 
Bataillard, “Immigration of the Gypsies into Western Europe in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury,” Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, I (1st ser., 1888), 202-3. 

17 Kolumban Samu, “‘A Czigdény a Székely Nép Felfogds4ban,” Ethnographia, XIV 
(1903), 141-47. 

Démébtér Sandor, “Miota Muzsikusok Magyarorsz4gon a Ethno- 
graphia, XLV-XLVI (1934), 159 ff. 
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sedentary life involved the changing of their tents for hovels on the 
outskirts of the peasant villages. 

Most towns and villages of any size in Hungary contain on their outskirts a 
quarter—sometimes consisting of cottages like any other, only dirtier, and 


sometimes of hive-shaped windowless mud huts, or even holes in the ground— 
which houses the local Gypsy colony.” 


The Csigénysor (Gypsy Row) is virtually a village slum, known 
from its peripheral location as Falu Vége (Village End). To a large 
extent the sedentary Gypsies continue the trades which were theirs 
in their nomadic life. They still fashion utensils of wood, clay, and 
metal. The peripatetic blacksmith who formerly visited the villages 
at infrequent intervals now opens a shop to which peasants may 
bring their tools for repairs at any time. In addition to their old 
trades, the Gypsies settled in the villages of the Hungarian A/féld 
have become the house-builders. The peasants depend almost en- 
tirely upon the Gypsies to make the vd/yog (a building material made 
of mud and straw), to build houses with it, and then to keep these 
houses in repair. 

The newly settled Gypsy’s occupation changed far less than did 
his social position. The nomads had lived their lives within the 
milieu of their own bands. Contacts with non-Gypsies had been 
very transitory. On the contrary, the Gypsies living in the wretched 
hovels of the Czigénysor had continuous contacts with a non-Gypsy 
society in which Gypsies were an outcast people. The color of their 
skin and their facial features as well as their peculiar pronunciation 
of Hungarian sounds made it impossible for the newly settled Gyp- 
sies or their children to pass over easily into the Hungarian group. 
Their awareness of their low social position made their situation 
intolerable unless they could gain a more satisfactory status. 

Music has served as the social elevator by which the sedentary 
Gypsies of Hungary have gained a more satisfactory level of ac- 
commodation with the Hungarian community. From the seven- 
teenth century on, Gypsy musicians had played for the entertain- 
ment of the aristocrats whose dependents they were. In time the 
custom of employing Gypsy musicians for entertainment “trickled 
down” from the aristocracy to the peasantry. The /griczek (“sing- 


1% C. A. Macartney, Hungary (London, 1934), pp. 279-80. 
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ing beggars,’ blind or crippled musicians usually of Slovak or 
Ruthenian origin) were superseded by Gypsy bands for all purposes. 
Thus the proverb arose: ‘‘No entertainment without the Gypsy.” 
Travelers in Hungary have been struck by this dependence of Hun- 
garians of every rank upon Gypsy musicians. 

Every town, almost every village in Hungary has at least one Czigany band. 


In the large towns they are regularly engaged to play in hotels and restaurants; 
in smaller ones, they are sent for on all festive occasions.” 


Kodolanyi has described the process by which sedentary Gypsies 
rise in status: 

The musician Gypsies are the aristocrats of their race. In the villages the 
artisan Gypsy often raises himself in the social scale by becoming a musician. 
He gives up making his wooden spoons and forms a small orchestra with some 
companions; then he goes from village to village and from fair to fair, educating 
himself little by little... .. All that he needs is the listener who will direct his 
efforts and impose the correct musical style upon him. He will then follow 
with his violin the inflections of the peasant’s voice as he sings the folk-songs.”* 

Status within the Gypsy group reflects rather closely that granted 
by the Hungarian community. The musician is higher in rank than 
the artisan. The musician who plays for aristocrats and for city 
audiences is higher in rank than the one who plays for peasants. 
Though the city musician may have been born in the Czigdénysor of 
some peasant village, an extreme social distance separates him from 
those members of his family who still serve as musicians to the 
peasantry. 

One of the city musicians usually attains to a status much higher 
than that of any of the others. Either he plays for the king or the 
wealthiest of the nobility, or else he leads an orchestra in the highest- 
priced restaurant of the capital. The success of such a musician in 
the economy of the Gajos is accepted by all other Gypsies. Such a 
violinist becomes the accepted Gypsy king (Czigénykirdly).* These 
Gypsy kings are the heroes of their people, who feel that their own 
status is raised because of the success of a Gypsy in his function as 
musician in a non-Gypsy economy. 


20 Adrian Stokes, Hungary (London, 1909), pp. 100-101. 
2 “Ame et art tziganes,” Nouvelle revue de Hongrie, May, 1933, PP. 497-504. 
22 Professor Walter Starkie, Raggle-Taggle (New York, 1933), pp. 56-71. 
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Ill, THE HUNGARIAN GYPSIES OF DETROIT 


Attracted by opportunities for industrial employment, Hun- 
garians migrated to Detroit in large numbers during the period from 
1900 to 1920. Their first settlement was in the old municipality of 
Delray*s which had become a well-established Hungarian colony 
in 1920, after which time Hungarian Gypsies began to settle in the 
area. It was to be expected that these “hereditary dependents of 
the Magyars” would follow the migration of the Hungarians them- 
selves.”4 

The Hungarian Gypsy settlement of Detroit was found to number 
163 persons*—83 males and 80 females. Its most striking char- 
acteristic was the small percentage of persons in the older age groups. 
This may be due partly to the recentness of the settlement in 
Detroit. Gypsies, however, age quickly. The patriarch of the settle- 
ment, Jo. Miskovic, who died on Christmas Eve, 1935, was known 
as a “‘very old man,” although he was only sixty-two. Andy Piskar, 
now fifty-eight, is always referred to as “that old man.” In fact, 
he is the oldest living member of the group. Mrs. Jo. Feri, though 
she is only forty-eight, is known as an “old woman.” The so-called 
“old people,”’ who are forty-five or over, constitute only 4.8 per cent 
of the Gypsy group, while they contribute 16.3 per cent of the total 
population of Detroit. 

The Hungarian Gypsy settlement is located on the western 
periphery of the Hungarian colony of Delray,” in a sort of inter- 
stitial area between the Hungarian and the Polish settlements. 
The Gypsies thus maintain in Detroit the same pattern. of settle- 
ment to which they were accustomed in the villages and towns of 
Hungary. There they settled on the Czigénysor on the fringe of the 
Hungarian community, frequently just outside the communal 
boundaries. In this way they were able to escape many restrictions 
which might have been placed upon their private lives, had they 


23 Annexed to Detroit in 1904. 


24The same sequence—Hungarian Gypsies following Hungarians—is found in 
Cleveland, Chicago, and the Pittsburgh region. 

2s Shown by a house-to-house canvass, January 2, 1936. 

* On Pulaski, Lyle, Anspach, and Posen streets. 
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resided in the heart of the colony, and yet they were able to find 
employment in the Hungarian community. 

The avowed purpose of the Hungarian Gypsies in their migration 
to Detroit was to perform a function in the economy of the Hun- 
garian colony. They came in order to furnish music for the various 
entertainments which constitute the major part of the leisure-time 
activities of a Hungarian group. Such mulatsdégok include not only 
private festivals, such as weddings and baptisms, but also the 
dances provided by churches and other organizations. Since such 
entertainments served as a principal means of support of both re- 
ligious and secular societies, and yet could be held successfully only 
on week-ends, it was soon found that there were not enough Gypsies 
to provide the music. This situation led to an increased migration 
of musician Gypsies to Detroit, to a raising of the fee for their 
services, and to an effort by Gypsies who were not alréady pro- 
fessional musicians to share in this lucrative employment. 

Among the Hungarian Gypsies settled in Detroit there is a 
marked social Stratification based on music. Even in Hungary the 
family whose males were musicians, only, had higher status than 
the family whose males were part-time musicians and part-time 
laborers. Gypsies settled in the villages of Saros County—now 
Sarisské Supa in Slovakia—held that it was disgraceful for a Gypsy 
to enter any occupation other than that of musician. On the other 
hand, the Gypsies settled in the adjoining county of Zemplén 
(Zemplinské Supa) had a quite different attitude toward their occu- 
pation. While they were glad to accept any opportunity to earn 
money as musicians, they considered such employment as merely a 
supplemental source of income. After their migration to the United 
States, Gypsies from these two counties did not settle in close 
proximity. Thus in Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, they chose 
different boroughs. The musician Gypsies of S4ros made Braddock 
their principal headquarters. The part-time musicians of Zemplén 
settled in Homestead and in Butler. There has been scarcely any 
intermarriage between the two groups. 

The first Hungarian Gypsies who came to Delray were from Zemp- 
lén County. Such persons were well adapted to the uncertain and 
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vacillating opportunities for professional musicians which pre- 
vailed in Detroit during the era of prohibition. Zemplén Gypsies 
earned money from music in addition to their regular income as 
laborers. The repeal of prohibition and opening of beer gardens 
provided a relatively stable income for professional musicians. Con- 
sequently Saros County Gypsies began to come to Detroit from 
Braddock, Cleveland, and other cities. Since the latter refused to 
resort to any means of livelihood other than music, they insured a 
fixed income by joining orchestras which obtained contracts with 
proprietors of beer gardens. 

Though the new comers settled in close proximity to the Zemplén 
Gypsies, the former despised the latter, because the old-timers did 
manual labor. One of the newly arrived Séros Gypsies said: 

If a Zemplén Gypsy laborer were dressed in his working clothes on the street 
and spoke to me, I wouldn’t speak to him. I would be too ashamed to see a 
Gypsy who worked. I would prefer to starve to death rather than become a 
laborer. My grandfather was a fiddler. So was my father. Soam I. My family 
have never done anything else but play the fiddle. 

The wife of one of the Saros Gypsies said: 


We don’t want to go around with those working Gypsies from Zemplén too 

much, for they are so much lower than we are. They come to our house, but 
we don’t go to see them, if we can help it. Our men never worked, and their 
men are just laborers most of the time. When they do play violins, they cannot 
play like our men. Our men are teaching those Zemplén Gypsy men to play 
better. 
The principal result of the contact of the two groups has been the 
increasing tendency of the older residents to learn the technique 
of music from the newcomers. Further, the Zemplén Gypsies are 
now adopting the attitude of the Saros Gypsies that manual labor 
is an essentially disgraceful thing. 

The Hungarian Gypsies of Detroit have been able to fit into a 
niche in the occupational structure in their réle as professional 
musicians. This function in the economy has given to the group a 
social solidarity, as is shown by an investigation of interethnic 
intermarriage and of the attitudes of the adolescent members of 
the group. 

Nine cases of intermarriage were discovered between Hungarian 
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Gypsies in Detroit and non-Gypsies. In all but two of these cases 
the non-Gypsies were assimilated to the Gypsy group, as shown by 
residence, occupation, and the upbringing of the children. 


Steve Kanalos married a Slovak girl. She has become a Gypsy, lives with 
her husband’s people and has Gypsy girls for her sole companions. 

Mary Lipké married a Slovak by the name of Sarnal. He learned to play from 
Mary’s brother and now plays first violin in a Gypsy orchestra. He belongs to a 
Gypsy family now and tells everybody that he is a Gypsy. He even tried to 
learn the Gypsy language. 


On the other hand, when intermarriage involves a breaking-away 
from the Gypsy group, music is abandoned as a profession. This 
happens also in those exceptional cases in which assimilation to the 
non-Gypsy group takes place without intermarriage. 


I am the only Gypsy in my family. We all used to be Gypsies, but my father 
and brothers did not want to be musicians any longer. So they moved away 
from Delray and became Americans. I like music. So I stayed here and still 
play in Gypsy orchestras. 


The persistence of group solidarity shown by the children of the 
Hungarian Gypsies appears to result from the function of the group 
in the economy. 


At school we tell everybody we’re Gypsies. We’re proud of it. We are musi- 
cian Gypsies. We were born with music. We'll die with music and be buried 
with it, too. 

J was always proud to be a Gypsy girl. When Polish girls at school called me 
Gypsy, I paid them back. I told them I was proud of it. I wouldn’t want to 
have a dumb father like they had who couldn’t even play a violin. I always go 
out with Gypsy boys. Lots of Polish and Hungarian boys say they wish they 
was Gypsies, so they could play and go out with Gypsy girls. 


Much antagonism is aroused against children who tend to break 


away from the group. One of Andy Kanalos’ schoolmates spoke as 
follows: 


Andy ain’t no good. He just wants to work in some factory and be a nobody 
like the Polish boys. He doesn’t want to play for a living. He always wants to 
go with Polish girls; never goes with Gypsy girls. We Gypsy boys tries to make 
him stick by us. We catches him and ties him toa tree and whips him to make 
him a good boy. As soon as we lets him loose from the tree he ran off with some 


Polish boys. All we Gypsy boys had tried so hard to make him stick by us and 
like us. 
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The maintenance of the group requires that the boys be instructed 
in music. For this purpose the adult musicians serve as teachers. 
Thus Rudi Miskovi¢é teaches the bass viol; Louis Bélogh, the cim- 
balom,”’ and Willy Horv4th, the first violin. The older Gypsy boys 
who take lessons from such teachers teach the younger boys in 
order to secure spending money. 

Rudy Kanalos teaches Andy Piskor every time Andy can get a few cents 
from his father. Rudy is just fourteen yet, but he needs this money to buy 
cigarettes or take a girl to the show. 

The boys obtain money not only from teaching, but also from 
serenading the homes of Poles and Hungarians on festival occa- 
sions. Whatever money is collected by the boy orchestras which 
play on these tours is retained by the boys themselves. 


We Gypsy kids couldn’t have a good time, if we didn’t know how to play. 
That’s the only way we can buy cigarettes or go to shows. 


Non-Gypsy boys in Delray envy the Gypsies their easy way of 
gaining money. 

Stanley, that Polish boy that lives in the alley, wishes he were a Gypsy, but 
he can’t play nothing at all. So he has to steal the money for shows and ciga- 
rettes. Dan Fodor’s stepfather is a Hungarian preacher. Dan wanted to make 
money like the Gypsy boys. So he learned to play the bass viol from a Gypsy. 
He learned to talk Gypsy, too, and plays in Darvas’ orchestra. 


The Hungarian Gypsies of Detroit have been compelled to adjust 
to a changing configuration of their functional relationships, result- 
ing from changes in the economy of the Hungarian colony. In the 
first place, the increasing contacts of Hungarians with Americans 
have affected in a marked manner the lesiure-time activities of the 
former. While the immigrant generation still enjoys Gypsy music, 
the younger generation demands American orchestras so that they 
may dance American jazz dances. In the second place, newly organ- 
ized Hungarian peasant bands have entered into keen competition 
with the Gypsy musicians. In Hungary there is a tradition that no 
true Hungarian should every play for money. In America this tra- 
dition has broken down. Even before the depression a number of 


27 The cimbalom is a broad, table-shaped instrument whose strings are beaten with 
little hammers. 
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Hungarian boys organized bands and played for clubs which could not 
afford the fees charged by Gypsy orchestras. During the depression 
the number of these peasant bands increased greatly, since young . 
Hungarian men who had lost their jobs in the factory now could find 
no other means of livelihood than music. In competition with these 
peasant bands, the Gypsies have been handicapped in two ways. 
They are unable to play American jazz music as well as the American 
Hungarian boys, since they feel that they are dishonoring their art 
by playing such music, even though their patrons demand it. The 
Gypsies also feel that it is disgraceful for a member of a Gypsy 
orchestra to accept less than $6.00 a night for his services in addi- 
tion to the tips which he receives. While this attitude was brought 
to Detroit by the Séros Gypsies, even the Zemplén Gypsies now 
accept it as a rule of professional ethics. It is impossible to persuade 
one Gypsy band to compete with another in price reduction. Gypsy 
musicians admit frankly that the peasant bands are taking their 
business away from them. 

We will not bring down our minimum price of $6.00 for each member of the 
band. So we have hardly any business left in Delray. The people say they are 
too poor to pay us so much. We are getting lots of business outside. 


The adaptation of the Gypsies to this situation has taken two 
forms. The less-skilled musicians go outside the colony to play for 
other peoples. The better musicians remain within the colony and 
bring people from outside to hear them. Restaurants and night clubs 
are given an exotic Hungarian atmosphere, and a definite effort is 
made to secure the patronage of Americans of the highest economic 
classes “who want something new, something different.” At the 
same time definite efforts are made to keep Hungarian laborers from 
entering the place, lest their presence should prove offensive to the 
American clientéle. 

The Gypsies, as an exotic and pariah group, function in various 
types of economy in which non-Gypsies dominate. Their niche is 
secured owing to their difference from the other elements functioning 
in the same economy. Membership in the group tends to become 
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identified with participation in the characteristic function of the 
group. 

Further, such an exotic people is not restricted to any single 
economy. Though it be replaced by other population elements in the 
economy in which it was accustomed to function, it will tend to 
seek a similar functional relationship in an economy made up of 
entirely different population elements. Its success or failure in this 
attempt will depend largely upon the differences existing between 
the exotic group and the other elements of the economy in which it 
seeks to carry on its characteristic function. 
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A STUDY OF MARRIAGE IN A FINNISH COMMUNITY 
JOHN I. KOLEHMAINEN 


ABSTRACT 

The marriages of foreign-born Finns in the community studied fall into three transi- 
tional and chronological periods: 1895-1915, the normal period with marriage of 
foreign-born with foreign-born; 1916-25, the modified normal period with marriage of 
foreign-born with native-born; 1926-35, the mixed-marriage probability period marked 
by the presence of marriage with a non-Finn as an alternative to homogeneous union. 
In the marriages of native-born Finns appear two significant trends: increasing pre- 
ponderance of mixed over homogeneous marriages and disproportion in favor of female 
contractants in the mixed marriages. 

This is a study of 350 marriages of foreign-born and native-born 
Finns living in Conneaut, Ohio. The number represents more than 
95 per cent of all the homogeneous and mixed marriages occurring 
in the years 1895-1935. The data have been gathered from church 
and temperance society records, supplemented with interviews and 
questionnaires. 

There are today some 350 to 400 foreign-born and between 800 
and 1,000 native-born Finns in the Finnish areas in Conneaut, Ohio, 
a town of 9,000 inhabitants where they form there the largest immi- 
grant group. The first Finnish settlement in Conneaut developed on 
the shore of Lake Erie when permanent employment was assured by 
the construction of the Pittsburgh and Conneaut iron-ore unloading 
docks in 1892.’ In 1893 there were twenty men and two women in 
the community. A house-to-house canvass in 1915 showed about 
1,500 foreign- and native-born Finns in the settlement, 40 per cent 
of whom had arrived in the decade 1900-1910. Since the war the 
number has remained nearly stationary, with a slight tendency 

toward decrease, partly as a result of the migration of native-born 
to larger cities and partly asa result of a falling birth-rate. This set- 
tlement has always contained more than go per cent of the total 
Finnish stock. As a consequence of numerical preponderance, the 

: For the history of the Finns in Conneaut see Kalle H. Mannerkorpi, ‘“Conneautin 
suomal. ev.-luth. seurakunnan historia 20 vuotisajalta, 1895-1915” Paimen Sanomia 
(Hancock, Mich.), July 12, 1915; also an unpublished manuscript by Kustaa Kujala, 
“Kilpi Raittius Seuran 20 vuotisen toiminta historia,” dated April, 1915. No study on 
the Finns in America is available in English; Finnish studies are only second-rate. 
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development of strong immigrant institutions (as the temperance 
society and the church), periodic infusion of new immigrants, and 
relative freedom from contact with other groups, the Finns were 
able to impose upon the community a stamp of unmistakable Finn- 
ish culture. In post-war years this homogeneity has been broken 
through the action of disintegrating forces. The other Finnish areas, 
offshoots of this settlement, have been too small in number of immi- 
grants and insufficiently integrated to permit the establishment or 
maintenance of separate identity. The material for this study has 
been drawn primarily from the original and largest settlement. 

A study of the marriages of foreign-born Finns in Conneaut has 
suggested application in this paper of an interpretation that takes 
into account changes which have been and are still taking place in 
the physical condition of the area and in the psychological condition 
of the immigrants. It holds that the changing mores tend to the ap- 
proval of mixed marriages of foreign-born, not so much in first mar- 
riage but in remarriage, as being the more likely to occur at the 
present. The history of the marriages of the foreign-born Finns can 
be viewed as falling into three transitional and chronological periods: 
(1) 1895-1915, the normal period, characterized by marriage in which 
both contractants were foreign-born Finns; (2) 1916-25, the modi- 
fied normal period, marked by the marriage of foreign-born Finn 
with native-born; and (3) 1926-present, the mixed marriage prob- 
ability period, distinguished from the others by the presence of mar- 
riage with a non-Finn as an alternative to homogeneous marriage. 

Prior to the outbreak of the war, conditions in the Finnish com- 
munity were such as to make marriage of foreign-born Finn with 
foreign-born Finn a normal event. The culture area was well defined, 
isolated, and strong. Flourishing immigrant institutions preserved 
and intensified Old World culture patterns and fostered the develop- 
ment of group solidarity and ethnocentrism. What little accultura- 
tion took place (in dress, food, and less often language) was offset by 
a steady stream of new blood that flowed into the area from Finland. 
Assimilation, up to this point, involved no psychological changes 
which would have permitted the suggestion of marriage with a non- 
Finn. The tendency of immigration to equalize the sex proportion 
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of marriageables, contrasted with the presence of a few Portuguese 
and Italians as the only other immigrants in the community, re- 
moved all probability, for the time being, of the conjecture being 
evoked. Before 1916 the formula of “no definite place for intermar- 
riage in the immigrant’s evolution’? was adequate. In all the mar- 
riages of foreign-born Finns from 1895 to 1916 (with two exceptions), 
the contractants were first-generation Finns. A survey of the avail- 
able statistics on the age distribution of these marriages shows that 
a majority of them occurred between the ages of twenty to twenty- 
three, with the females tending to be the younger. This age distribu- 
tion reveals another characteristic of the period. Not only were the 
marriages between foreign-born Finns, but they took place after a 
very short residence in America. 

The period 1916-25 was marked by the marriage of foreign-born 
Finn with native-born. By 1916 the foreign-born marriageables in 
the community had been paired off. What new immigrants came 
into the settlement had the choice of marriage with a native-born 
Finn, a non-Finn, or remaining unmarried. Of a total of sixteen of 
these intergeneration (the phrase is not used in its age-gradation 
sense but refers only to country of birth) marriages, thirteen oc- 
curred in this period. The sex and age distribution was as here tabu- 
lated (see also summary at the end of this paper). Did the marriage 


Sex distribution: 11 foreign-born males married native- 
born females; 5 foreign-born females married native- 


born males 
Age distribution: average age of whole group—23.3 years 
females —21.8 
males —24.9 


native-born —22.0 
foreign-born—24.7 
of foreign-born Finn with native-born indicate a modification in the 
marriage mores? In the matter of education, occupation, and assimi- 
2 Christine Avghi Galitzi, A Study of Assimilation among the Roumanians in the 
United States (“Columbia University Studies” [1929]), p. 167. 


3 Vital statistics from church records (Mannerkorpi, /oc. cit.) : 
1895-1900 Ig0I-I5 
98 


724 
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lation’ there are no great differences between the foreign-born con- 
tractant and the native-born. Yet, fundamentally, it was not the 
same thing as marriage in which both contractants were first-gen- 
eration Finns. It was not regarded as the normal thing by commu- 
nity opinion as expressed by either generation. By one it was stig- 
matized as marriage “with a Finlander,”’ and by the other as mar- 
riage “with one born in this country.” As far as the immigrant group 
as a whole is concerned, this intergeneration marriage must be inter- 
preted as a loosening of traditional views on marriage. But it was, 
nevertheless, homogeneous union. It in itself would never have led 
to the likelihood of marriage with a non-Finn. 

After the war, and more particularly after 1926, important 
changes occurred in the physical condition of the community area 
and in the psychological condition of the immigrants. The culture 
area was subjected to attack from without and to decay from within. 
With the expansion and growth of the town, pressure on the outer 
rim of the settlement increased and was followed by penetration. 
The tendency of the immigrants to move out from the bounds of the 
community made it more susceptible to encroachment. The other 
immigrant groups tended to increase their holdings in the original 
settlement by virtue of a high birth-rate. The isolation and homo- 
geneity of the culture area were breaking down, and the ties of group 
solidarity were loosening. The cessation of immigration had two cor- 
ollaries: atrophy of the Old World culture-preserving functions of 
the immigrant institutions was made inevitable; the struggle for the 
maintenance of Finnish immigrant life gave way to a disposition to 
promote the assimilative process. Disillusionment in the “new Fin- 
land ideal” led the Finns in the years following from active partici- 
pation in immigrant institutions to aloofness from them; from antip- 
athy toward American ways to adoption of them. 

Meanwhile, the question of marriage, once settled in favor of 
homogeneous union, appeared again when the native-born reached 
a marriageable age. That second-generation Finns might select non- 


4 Note the average age of the foreign-born contractant. It is considerably higher 
than that of the foreign-born in the first period. As the age of arrival in America was 
the same in each case, it meant that the foreign-born in the intergeneration marriages 
had resided longer in America before marrying. 
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Finns for mates was not, by any means, unforeseen. Before the war 
the immigrants had seen how the progressive contacts of their chil- 
dren with non-Finns tended to draw them away from participation 
in first-generation life. “(How can we keep our children from asso- 
ciating with those of other nationalities and from marrying them?”’s 
was the subject of frequent discussion. The answer, they thought, 
lay in making their institutions appeal to the youth. Old World prej- 
udices against dancing and games were toned down and the insti- 
tutions liberalized. But the attempts to induce the native-born to 
carry on Finnish culture and to assure its continuance by homogene- 
ous marriage failed. In more cases than not the children took a con- 
trary course which led to marriage with non-Finns. Out of the 214 
marriages which have occurred among the native-born Finns to date, 
123 were mixed marriages. There was no Finnish family in the com- 
munity which had not been brought directly or indirectly in touch 
with mixed marriage. From what has been already pointed out it 
is obvious that the adjustment of an immigrant to the marriage of 
his son or daughter with a non-Finn was acquiescence.’ This con- 
sent did not represent a sudden expedient. Its preparation had been 
going on since the war and was made possible by the changes which 
had taken place. 

The union of native-born vith non-Finn came to be the most im- 
portant single factor inducing further modification in the immigrant 
views on marriage by reason of its increasing frequency and its ac- 
celerative effect on assimilation. The proportion of mixed to homo- 
geneous marriages rose after 1926. More important than this in- 
crease was the tendency of the contractants to remain in Conneaut 
and to share, temporarily or permanently, the homes of the foreign- 
born. The effect of this very close relationship between immigrants 
and mixed-marriage contractants was that within the family of each 
foreign-born there was now set up a process of assimilation, con- 
tributing to that of the whole group. The gap between foreign-born 
Finns and non-Finns was spanned by the action of a great number 
of these rapidly Americanizing family units. As the differences be- 


5 Minutes for October 18, 1914, of the Kilpi Temperance Society. 


6 Indeed, marriage with a non-Finn was often encouraged by the immigrant parents 
(see below). 
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tween immigrants and others were being eradicated, the way was 
being opened for the possibility that the remarriage question would 
permit marriage with a non-Finn. The three mixed marriages’ of 
foreign-born Finns which have occurred in the community seem to 
indicate some justification for this thesis. They fall chronologically 
in this last period; in each case the Finnish contractant was far along 
the road to cultural assimilation when the marriage was consum- 
mated. The average age was thirty-three. 

It is easy to draw from this time, age, and acculturation sequence 
a theory of a definite progression leading toward mixed marriage of 
foreign-born to the exclusion of homogeneous union. It is not, how- 
ever, that conclusive. In both second and third periods the remar- 
riages of foreign-born Finns with foreign-born Finns have outnum- 
bered remarriages with non-Finns, although there is a probability 
of marriage with a non-Finn. The immigrants have reached a stage 
of acculturation which will permit intermarriage; the psychological 
barriers have been removed. And if the present tendencies—disinte- 
gration of the culture area and increasing mixed marriages of native- 
born with residence in the community—are continued, the marriage 
of immigrant with non-Finn will become more probable. That this 
practice will entirely displace homogeneous marriages within the life- 
span remaining to the present immigrants is another and more 
doubtful matter. 

A study of the marriages of native-born Finns in Conneaut shows 
two significant trends: the increasing preponderance of mixed over 
homogeneous unions; and the disproportion in favor of female over 
male contractants in the mixed marriages. There have occurred to 
date 230 marriages (including the intergeneration) of native-born 
Finns, 91 of which have been homogeneous, 16 intergeneration, and 
123 mixed. Thus almost 54 per cent of the total number have been 
mixed marriages. Since 1926 the proportion of mixed to homogene- 
ous marriages has risen markedly; in 1935, for example, there were 
nearly three mixed marriages to one homogeneous. There is also a 
preponderance of female over male contractants. For 47 mixed 


? The Finnish contractants were all females. The implications of this will be dis- 
cussed below. 
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unions in which the Finnish contractants were males there were 76 in 
which the Finnish contractants were females. 

In explanation of this trend especially after 1926, it appears that 
while the loss of homogeneity and the changed views of the immi- 
grants on marriage gave impetus to the mixed marriage of native- 
born Finns, they were not in themselves the primary causal agents. 
Had the culture of the area remained strong, and the first generation 
continue to demand homogeneous unions of its offspring, mixed 
unions would have taken place notwithstanding. The chief reason 
for the preponderance of mixed over homogeneous marriages must 
be sought in the native-born themselves. Up to the time the native- 
born Finn began his education in the American school system he 
might well have been, from the point of view of bringing-up and 
contacts, born and reared in Finland. He learned to speak Finnish 
before he became aware that another language existed. He was in- 
troduced at an early age to immigrant institutions and began to 
further his training in their language schools. 

Attendance in American schools, however, made inevitable an in- 
creasing number of contacts with non-Finns. The native-born Finn- 
ish children set the two cultures, the Finnish and non-Finnish, in 
contrast. Not only did the latter have a greater appeal to him, but 
the difficulties of trying to be a Finn, on the one hand, and an Ameri- 
can, on the other, became onerous. By being coerced to continue his 
participation in immigrant life, to further his knowledge of Finnish 
language and history, the native-born came to regard unfavorably 
everything Finnish. A majority of them, however, completed the 
normal requirements of Finnish education, and outwardly seemed 
to be Finnish, speaking the language at home, and participating more 
or less whole-heartedly in immigrant activities. Inwardly, however, 
they disliked the.exactions of this dual existence. Once having ful- 
filled (about the age of sixteen) his Finnish obligations, the native- 
born broke into rebellion against Finnish immigrant life. Resistance 
to Finnish customs and traditions crystallized into open opposition, 
participation in immigrant institutions ceased, and command of the 
language began to disappear rapidly. Conflicts with the parents over 
choice of friends, dancing, habits, etc., were settled unilaterally in 
favor of the second generation. It became fashionable to disguise 
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one’s Finnish origin and questions as to racial stock were answered 
evasively if at all. Finnish Christian names were changed to Ameri- 
can equivalents (Toivo to Tom, Tyyne to Mary) and often surnames 
suffered the same fate (as from Koivumaki to Hill). 

It was in this period of revolt that most mixed marriages were con- 
tracted. Marriage with a non-Finn represented the climax of this 
rebellion against the first generation. If the native-born Finn sur- 
vived this period of revolt without marrying a non-Finn, there fol- 
lowed with attainment of full maturity (from twenty-five on) a reac- 
tion to the anti-Finnish prejudices. He became more tolerant and 
sympathetic with his immigrant forbears. This was made apparent 
by reversion to the use of Finnish names and by a reawakened in- 
terest in Finnish immigrant life. In this period one sees more of the 
elements of deliberate choice and rational weighing of the pros and 
cons of marriage. 

Statistics indicate a fairly equal division of mixed and homo- 
geneous marriages at this age level. Obviously, such factors as 
propinquity, education, occupation, and interests played important 
réles in the final decision. If one seeks, then, a single explanation for 
the preponderance of mixed over homogeneous marriages, it must be 
found in the psychological condition of the native-born in the revolt 
period. That this condition was real is reflected in part in the fact 
that nearly 63 per cent of the Finnish contractants married non-Finns 
living in Conneaut, and in part by the non-occupational or student 
status (see summary) of a great number of them. Marriage with a 
non-Finn was an unavoidable, if at times headlong, adjustment to 
this state of mind. Those native-born Finns who were less infected 
with repugnance to immigrant life, or who were swayed by the few 
admonitory voices which remained, contracted homogeneous unions. 

The disproportion in favor of mixed marriages after 1926 is ex- 
plained by the fact that the forces which hitherto had coerced or 
made a number of native-born homogeneous marriages were becom- 
ing feeble. The culture of the area had lost its strength. Parental ob- 
jection to mixed marriage became less strong and encouragement 
of marriage with non-Finns grew more frequent. With but little op- 
position from the immigrants the revolt against immigrant life was 
made easier as time went on, and its success, reflected in marriage 
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with a non-Finn, was more readily achieved. Most immigrants are 
reconciled to the inevitability of mixed marriage and the loss of Finn- 
ish culture. One immigrant put it to the writer in this fashion, 
“Come back in a few years and all Finnish traces will have disap- 
peared through the action of ever increasing mixed marriages.” 

All the Finnish contractants in first-generation mixed marriages 
were females. Out of 123 second-generation mixed marriages, 76 of 
the Finnish contractants were likewise females. This disproportion 
suggests the sex availability of homogeneous marriageables. If there 
were not enough Finnish males to go around and if Finnish females 
were thereby forced to seek non-Finnish mates, then the female su- 
periority is reduced to a mere population phenomenon. Finnish mi- 
gration to America was characterized by the preponderance of male 
over female migrants. Although the tendency after 1903 was toward 
equalization of this disproportion parity was never reached. In this 
community (it is probably true of most Finnish settlements) immi- 
grant males outnumbered the females throughout the period. The 
mixed marriages of first-generation Finnish females cannot be ex- 
plained in terms of the non-availability of Finnish males, nor was 
there a sex discrepancy in the native-born group large enough to ac- 
count for the disproportion in favor of female contractants. In 64 
families picked at random there were 85 males who had reached a 
marriageable age between the years 1910-35 and 92 females, or 1.3 
males and 1.4 females per family. Using unweighted figures, the 
differential in favor of females is about 23 per cent. Using corrected 
figures which take into consideration this population tendency, the 
differential is reduced 4 per cent, to about 19 per cent. Almost 20 
per cent is left unaccounted for. The number who have chosen not 
to marry is insignificant, and moreover the number of unmarried 
women tends to balance the number of unmarried men. The ex- 
planation must be sought in the psychological condition of the young 
women during the period of revolt. 

In the rebellion against Finnish immigrant life the native-born 
female was “a greater rebel’ than the male. She perceived differ- 
ences in immigrant and non-immigrant life sooner and with greater 
emotional response. She had had more contact, had been in closer 
touch with first-generation life than the male who possessed at all 
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times more mobility. Her antipathy to immigrant life was intensi- 
fied, not lessened, by her very proximity to it. Questionnaires cir- 
culated by the author among native-born show that the female had 
more points of conflict with parents than had the male. She was also 
more in touch with deliberate or unconscious encouragement of her 
parents to marriage with a non-Finn. That the prestige motive was 
present is obvious; what is important is that the Finnish female more 
than the Finnish male wanted the prestige, and economic better- 
ment that accompanied (in theory or in practice) marriage with a 
non-Finn. Escape from the final reminder of immgirant origin—the 
usually long and unpronounceable Finnish surname—was easier for 
the female, for a male could not change his name except by legal 
action. By the simple act of marriage with a non-Finn the female 
could sever the last link which had tied her to a Finnish immigrant 
background, bringing her a complete freedom denied the male. 

Finally, one should not overlook the match-making propensities 
of women in contradistinction to the apathetic réle of men as mar- 
riage brokers. The Finnish females who married non-Finns were 
eager to serve as intermediaries between their Finnish girl friends 
and their husbands’ non-Finnish male friends. This provision for 
propinquity accounts for a great number of mixed marriages. What 
has been said of the psychological condition of native-born females 
applies also to the foreign-born women who married non-Finns. 
They had been motivated by the same dislike of immigrant life and 
desire for freedom from it, leading to marriage with non-Finns and 
loss of Finnish identity. 

No generalizations can be made on matters of divorce and the 
likes and dislikes of the Finnish contractants in reference to the na- 
tional origins of their non-Finnish mates. As far as compatibility is 
concerned, our divorce figures indicate that there is very little dif- 
ference between mixed and homogeneous marriages of the native- 
born. There have been five divorces in 91 homogeneous marriages, 
seven in 123 mixed. The highest rate is found in the intergeneration 
marriages where there have been two divorces in 16 unions. Among 
the homogeneous intrageneration marriages of the foreign-born there 
have occurred only two divorces. There have appeared no conclu- 
sive trends toward the preponderance of one national stock in the 
non-Finnish contractants of second-generation mixed marriages. 
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What little preference has been shown is accountable for on religious 
grounds rather than on those of nationality. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF NATIVE-BORN MARRIAGES 
Total number of marriages: 230 
Homogeneous: males, 39 
females, 52 
total, 91 [39.5 per cent of total] 
Mixed: males, 47 
females, 76 
total, 123 [53.5 per cent of total] 
Intergeneration: males, 5 
females, 11 
total, 16 [7 per cent of total] 
Age distribution of marriages: 
Homogeneous: males, 23.6 years 
females, 22.1 
average, 22.8 
Mixed: males, 24.6 
females, 21.8 
average, 23.2 


Chronological-age distribution: 


Homogeneous | 
(Years) Mixed (Years) 
Educational distribution: 
HomocENEous MIXED 


Geade 12 21 14 21 4 II 
High school (one or more 


32 28 45 ° ° 
College (one or more years)}_ 1 ° 3 2 
Not known.......... 7 10 ° 
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Occupational distribution: 
Intergenera- 
Homogeneous Mixed on 
Agriculture laborers... ..... 4 2 I 
Domestics, servants........ 5 3 7 
Unskilled laborers.......... 12 fe) 2 
Skilled laborers............ 18 17 4 
3 5 ° 
workers. .........5.. 20 40 ° 
Professional, lawyers, etc... . I 6 I 
Students, no occupation..... 18 31 ° 
Others, not known...... 10 9 I 
Regional distribution: 
Homogeneous: 


45 marriages with both contractants from Conneaut 
46 marriages with only one contractant from Conneaut; of the non-Con- 
neaut contractants, 30 were males and 16 females 
Mixed: 
77 marriages with both contractants from Conneaut 
46 marriages with only one contractant from Conneaut; of the non-Con- 
neaut contractants, 36 were males and 1o females 
Place of residence today: 
Homogeneous: 
45 couples live in Conneaut, 43 elsewhere, 3 not known 
Mixed: 
76 couples live in Conneaut, 43 elsewhere, 4 not known 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


SOCIAL TRENDS IN THE SOVIET UNION 
ABE J. JAFFE? 


An attempt has been made in the accompanying charts to portray the 
most significant statistical data available about the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. The period 1925-35 reveals significant upward trends 
in the majority of the economic and social characteristics here set forth. 

State budget—The state budget (Chart I) under the Soviet system is 
perhaps the best single index of the degree of socialization achieved by 
the nation and of the economic level reached by the population. The 
budgets of all economic enterprises are included within the state budget, 
except the non-socialized ones which at present consist of a small amount 
of private farming, hunting, fishing, and trading. Ten years ago private 
economic enterprises were much more numerous so that the state budget 
was consequently smaller. Thus the rise in the state budget from 1926 on 
signifies, in part, the elimination of most private businesses and their 
incorporation as socialized enterprises. 

The rise of the state budget was also affected by the increasing amount 
of business and production carried on in the separate socialized industries, 
all of which are included in this one budget. A glance at the various 
industrial charts, the output of large-scale industry,? the coal, steel,’ and 
electricity produced (Charts I and I1)—-all socialized activities—will 
make it apparent that more goods are being made available from one year 
to the next. Thus the amount of business carried on, when measured by a 
stable monetary unit, will show an increase from year to year. This in- 
crease, when incorporated within the state budget, will cause the latter 
to rise. Therefore, the state budget measures both the degree of social- 
ization achieved and the economic level reached.‘ 

Consumers’ goods.—The majority of the charts upon economic activi- 
ties refer to producers’ goods. This is, in part, the result of the great 


' The writer is grateful for the help of Professor Samuel N. Harper in the preparation 
of this article. 


2 This classification includes all enterprises employing sixteen workers or more and 
equipped with mechanical motive power, or a minimum of thirty workers if not so 


equipped. 
3 This chart represents the production of both iron and steel. 


4 Each republic has its own budget, but these are mainly for local purposes, as edu- 
cation, health protection, etc. The budgets of the various industries, no matter where 
located, are incorporated within the central state (federal) budget. 
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emphasis laid upon the building of the basic producers’ goods industries. 
Formerly between 30 and 40 per cent of the entire national budget was 
invested in the basic-goods industries with the result that consumers’ 
products were neglected. But with the inauguration of the second five- 
year plan much more emphasis has been placed on the production of 
these latter products. This fact is brought out in the curve of the produc- 
tion of textiles and manufactured foods (as canned goods) (Chart I), 
which are strictly consumers’ items. This curve has risen since 1928, al- 
though not quite as much as those relating to the producers’ goods indus- 
tries. Inasmuch as the total foreign trade (Chart II) has been decreasing 
since 1931, it appears reasonable to assume that very little of these con- 
sumers’ goods are being shipped out of the country. They must, there- 
fore, be consumed within the Soviet Union. 

Education and medicine.—The three charts on education show the 
increasing emphasis upon this phase of Soviet life. The forward strides 
in educational achievement may be due to two reasons. One is the fact 
that the education of the entire populace (Chart IIT) is considered nec- 
essary for the ultimate welfare of the nation. A second factor is the 
original illiterate condition of the masses. With much room for improve- 
ment it has been comparatively easy to make forward strides in educa- 
tional achievement. As to medical advancement, the rise in the number 
of hospital beds (Chart III) may be taken as an index to the increasing 
attention being paid to public health. 

Possibilities of industrialization—An important factor to be considered 
is that Russia is still largely rural, 25 per cent of its population living in 
cities, whereas in the United States 50 per cent of the population is 
urdanized. In 1934 the entire Soviet national economy employed ap- 
proximately twenty-three million persons, not including those self- 
employed in collectivized activities or as private individuals. Large-scale 
industry had only about six and a half million workers. In 1929 United 
States manufacturing enterprises, comparable with the Soviets’ large- 
scale industry, employed approximately ten million workers. As agri- 
culture becomes more mechanized so that fewer farmers are needed, and 
as more manufacturing plants are erected, it is reasonable to expect the 
rural inhabitants to migrate to the industrial centers. If it is further as- 
sumed that productivity per worker will not decrease in the future, then 
industrial production must rise as more workers are employed. The 
countries of Western Europe and the United States have already ad- 
vanced far through this industrialization process. It appears reasonable to 
expect similar population movements and industrial development in 
Russia, the beginnings of which are already apparent in the rapid urban- 
ization of the past few years. 
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METHOD 

These charts are drawn to a semilogarithmic scale so that the rates of change 
are comparable. They were also centered about 1932, the end of the first five- 
year plan, so that they show the development before and after the end of this 
plan in terms of the stage reached in the last year of the plan. Series expressed 
in roubles—as, for instance, foreign trade—usually are in terms of a money 
unit that varies in purchasing power. Thus the rouble in 1934 did not purchase 
exactly the same quantity of goods as it did in 1926. Wherever such data have 
been available, the indexes have been expressed in roubles of a constant pur- 
chasing power so that changes in the value of goods produced reflect changes in 
quantity produced. Those charts, therefore, which are not expressed in terms 
of a stable rouble are somewhat deceptive. 

Most series are affected by the growth of the population. Thus there is an 
increased need for electricity in a growing population. If the amount of electrical 
energy generated increases only as fast as the population, then the individual 
inhabitant does not obtain increasing benefits accruing from the use of more 
electricity. By expressing the production of electricity in terms of a constant 
unit of population, it can then be seen whether or not more current is available 
per person. All such series have here been expressed in terms of a common unit 
of population. 

It would be desirable to evaluate the accuracy of the official statistics utilized 
here, but this is no more possible than is the checking of the official statistics 
of any government. It is sufficient to note that the United States government 
accepts Soviet figures’ at their face value and bases reports upon them. 

The statistical data analyzed here were obtained from the following English 
language sources: 

1. U.S. Department of Commerce, Commerce Year Book, Vol. Il: Foreign 

Countries 
2. Economic Survey (monthly magazine), issued by U.S.S.R. Chamber of Com- 

merce, Moscow 
3. Handbook of the Soviet Union, compiled by American-Russian Chamber of 

Commerce, New York 
4. Soviet Union Year Book, compiled and edited by A. A. Santalov and Louis 

Segal (London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1929) 

5. The World Almanac and Book of Facts (yearly publication), World Telegram, 

New York 


5 See, e.g., U.S. Department of Commerce, Commerce Year Book, Vol. I1, Foreign 
Countries, chapter on the U.S.S.R.; also U.S. Department of Labor, “Average Annual 
Wages and Salaries in the Soviet Union, 1928, 1930, and 1934,” Monthly Labor Review, 
February, 1936. 
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6. U.S.S.R. Handbook (London: Victor Gollanca, Ltd., 1936) 

. U.S.S.R. in Figures, 1935. Central Administration of Economic and Social 
Statistics of the State Planning Commission of the U.S.S.R. (Moscow, 1935) 

. Soviet Russia Today (monthly publication, F.S.U. Publications, Inc. New 
York) 

. Moscow News (English weekly edition of the Moscow Daily News), published 
by ‘“‘JourGAz” United Magazines and Newspapers, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 


CHICAGO 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF NEGRO COLLEGE STUDENTS 
AND PARENTAL OCCUPATION: 


HERMAN G. CANADY 


All Freshmen at West Virginia State College are required to take several 
tests, among which are the American Council Psychological Examination and 
Sims Card for Socio-economic Status, Form C. The former was used to estab- 
lish an intelligence score and the occupations of the fathers were secured from 
the latter. The method of classifying occupations was the one suggested by 
Sims. 

Table I shows the number of students in each occupational group and the 
central tendencies with respect to intelligence. The occupational distribution of 
the 441 fathers shows general agreement with that of the Negro workers of the 
state.” 


TABLE I 
INTELLIGENCE SCORES GROUPED ACCORDING TO OCCUPATIONS OF FATHERS 
Occupational Number Percentage Median Interquartile 
Groups of Cases of Total Score Range 
Professional.......... 49 11.1 98.15 71.75-150.35 
Commercial.......... 18 4.1 04.99 67 .55-156.05 
28 6.4 93.50 79 .99-135 .05 
Skilled labor......... 182 41.3 87.50 59.75-125 .60 
Unskilled labor....... 164 37.1 73.10 51 .87-102.50 
441 100.0 84.50 58.25-118.70 


In analyzing Table I and other detailed data of the study certain conclusions 
may be stated: 


1. Our groups conform to the general picture, as revealed by other studies 
among white students, in assigning higher average intelligence scores to the pro- 


* This is a summary of a paper the full text of which has been deposited with the 
Documentation Division of Science Service, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington, 
D.C. Copies of the complete article may be secured by readers of the Journal in either 
microfilm at one cent a page for film reproduction that can be run by motion-picture 
cameras, or five cents a page for photographic prints in pages 6X8 inches. In addition 
there is a small service charge of ten cents for each order. 

This service will make possible the publication in the Journal, in summary form, of 
many research studies where limitations of space do not provide for publication in 
full, and at the same time the complete text of papers with the detailed statistical 
tables will be available to the specialists who work with similar problems. 


2T. E. Posey, The Negro Citizen of West Virginia (Press of West Virginia State 


College), p. 82. 
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fessional and commercial groups and in showing that skilled labor and unskilled 
labor groups fall at or near the bottom of the scale. 

2. There is, however, a marked absence of perfect correspondence between 
parental occupation and intelligence of child. Inspection of the detailed results 
of our data} reveals at once a great overlapping between groups; i.e., instance of 
individuals whose mental ratings are in varying degrees above or below what 
might be expected if the child’s mentality and the parent’s occupational level 
were quite congruous. 

3. More than three-fourths (82 per cent) of the total number of students that 
fell in the highest quintile in intelligence scores came from occupational levels 
below the professional level, i.e., from parents who, presumably, are not in 
general of superior intelligence. 

4. Certainly these data indicate that the poor boy may “make good,”’ and 
that the rich boy, despite the utmost favorable environment, may fail miserably. 
The further problem, then, is to make the most of our greatest national asset, 
namely, the intelligence of our children; to discover the “potentials’’ in every 
stratum of society and to provide for these the full opportunity of the demo- 
cratic order. 


WEST VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 


3 Thirty and six-tenths per cent from the professional group as compared with 56.7 
per cent from the unskilled labor group have intelligence scores of less than 80, while 
36.7 per cent of the former and 10.6 per cent of the latter fell in the highest quintile in 
intelligence test scores. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


In the interest of encouraging presentation of divergent views, the 
editor invites comments on the articles and the book reviews appearing 
in the Journal. 


OF PSYCHOLOGICAL ELEMENTS! 


It is always gratifying to have the opportunity to discuss an article or book 
with which one nearly agrees. This is the case with Professor Ellsworth Faris’ 
article, ‘Of Psychological Elements,’’ in the September issue. One always re- 
joices to see one’s opponents neatly worsted. This Professor Faris does in his 
discussion of the psychologists’ theory of human nature. There would seem to 
be little ammunition left to those psychologists who wish to build up a theory of 
human nature out of stable, unchangeable elements. It seems to me that Profes- 
sor Faris’ main thesis, “that the human personality always grows up in associa- 
tion and communication,” is indisputable. Moreover, if his conclusion ‘‘that 
society produces personalities, then the elements of personality will be found not 
in the individual self at all but in the collective life of his people,’’ be accepted, 
then a revolution is necessary not only in psychology but in much sociology. 
Professor Faris proceeds to show that desires, or wishes, come from culture and 
not from the solitary soul. Then he demonstrates that “attitudes are the result 
of action and may be most helpfully conceived as residual propensities or pre- 
dispositions left over from social experience.’’ He might also have gone on to 
demonstrate that the sentiments which some psychologists have called ‘the 
building blocks of character’’ are also culturally acquired. One is almost ready, 
therefore, to accept Professor Faris’ final conclusion: “To assume fixed points 
of origin or stable elements which are combined into a personality is to reverse 
the order of development.’’ Personality would thus appear to be wholly a social 
product, “‘the subjective side of culture.’ 

The writer has said so much that might be construed as supporting this posi- 
tion unequivocally that he hesitates to be quoted on the other side. However, 
science is a search for the truth, and one little fact may easily upset any generali- 
zation. Sociologists who accept Professor Faris’ social or cultural determinism 
must be prepared to explain some facts which seem to point in the other direc- 
tion. 

In the first place, there are the attitudes of our colleagues in psychology. 
Before me as I write is the last number of Character and Personality: An Inter- 
national Psychological Quarterly, edited by Professor Charles Spearman of London. 


* American Journal of Sociology, XLII (September, 1936), 159-76. 
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I note that in the list of editors there is scarcely one who might be called a so- 
ciologist, unless it be Professor Ruth Benedict of Columbia University or Pro- 
fessor William McDougall of Duke University. Professor McDougall’s emphasis 
upon biological, as opposed to cultural, elements is well known. But these are 
the only two in the list of more than forty editors who might in any sense be 
called social scientists. This attitude on the part of psychologists that the prob- 
lems of character and personality belong to them should not be overlooked by 
sociologists. 

Personally, I am forced to admit that there are facts which give at least a 
partial justification to this attitude of the psychologists. It would, of course, be 
easier for us as sociologists to find that character and personality are wholly the 
results of culture, but there are many facts which seem to stand in the way of this 
conclusion. We must not lose sight of the uniqueness and autonomy of the in- 
dividual. This uniqueness and autonomy are surely based on biological differ- 
ences. We may discount heredity as much as we please; observation and experi- 
ence would seem to point to the conclusion that it is one factor in that complex 
whole which we call personality. The writer happens to have two little grand- 
daughters, one of whom shows striking tendencies to develop a personality of 
the same general type as her grandmother’s, although there are practically no 
direct social contacts between them; the other granddaughter goes in another 
direction. This homely illustration could be multiplied a thousand times with- 
out very extensive research. Moreover, we must remember that, while the con- 
crete personality of the individual may be a result of his group’s culture, every 
normal human individual is born with human capacities to feel, to think, and to 
act. Finally, while we are all agreed that culture is the unique possession of 
mankind, the strong individuality which we find among the higher animals sug- 
gests something approaching personality. I have myself emphasized the sharp 
line between the brute and the human. Nevertheless, I admit an overlapping; 
and if there is such an overlapping, I think we must admit the presence of cer- 
tain biologically stable elements in the character and personality of adult hu- 
man individuals. 


CHARLES A. ELLWoop 
Duke University 


REJOINDER 


Not only is the generous commendation of Professor Ellwood very gratifying, 
but his word of caution is considered timely. For to say that personality is 
wholly the result of social experiences is not to deny the importance of the dif- 
ferences in bodily structure and function that characterize members of a group. 
We must not, in grasping the importance of communications, discount heredity. 
Our ancestors do not merit such ingratitude. Whether a man is tall or short may 
be highly important, and the color of his skin or the size and shape of his nose 
may affect his destiny. And these are all inherited. 
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Yet the physical and biological differences are meaningless without the back- 
ground of folk ways and the sanction of codes. Goliath of Gath, were he living 
today in America, would “go professional,’’ and get a salary for standing to be 
gazed at. 

Professor Ellwood’s caution that the individual personality is unique deserves 
the careful attention of any who may be inclined to overlook it. Sociologists 
may seem to lose sight of this fact when discussing the primacy of the group, 
but a writer cannot discuss everything at once. No two are born exactly alike, 
and no two can have exactly similar experiences. Thereby results a certain 
uniqueness. It is difficult, for example, to find two sociologists who are in com- 
plete agreement. 

To say that the group influences the individual is to utter a half-truth. The 
individual also influences the group, being part of it. The spontaneous urge to 
movement and growth does not await any social force. Society does not initiate 
the action of its children; it only influences the form the action will take. Hunger 
and the restlessness that causes men to seek food are hardly to be called social; 
but the food habits, dietary, and table manners are clearly social. The forms of 
our individual conduct are taken over, with modifications, from pre-existing 
forms. At least, that was the argument in the paper which Professor Ellwood 
has so generously commended, 


ELLSworTH Faris 
University of Chicago 


SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN ADOLESCENCE* 


It is unfortunate that the research programs as outlined in the report on 
“Sociological Research in Adolescence” should have failed to conform to the 
definitions and concepts of the introductory paragraphs, for these are central 
to the problem. The definition of adolescence as given there is that of a “‘transi- 
tion between childhood and adult life’; the interpretive concepts are said to be 
those of status and réle in society. In the succeeding pages of the report neither 
the idea of a process of social change as characteristic of adolescence nor that 
of status receives any further explicit attention. The ideas embodied in the 
sections called “The Adolescent World” and “Institutional Demands” are all 
static in nature as though the years of adolescence were a uniform entity, and 
there is inherent within them little of significance as to status. The specific 
problems there outlined are interesting and valuable, but distinctly secondary 
to the major problem of a dynamic process of change whereby the status and 
réle of childhood are progressively altered to those of adulthood. 

It is this change of status, indeed, which is the universal sociological phe- 
nomenon of adolescence, common to all groups and cultures. It is status which 
is central to the interest and attention of the adolescents themselves. 

The second section of the report, called “Culture and Personality,” is an out- 


* American Journal of Sociology, XLII (July, 1936), 81-94. 
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lined attempt to study sociological phenomena in psychological terms—an 
effort familiar enough in the field of psychology. The use of the concept of per- 
sonality, vague, ill defined, complex, aggregate that it is, seems more suitable 
for literary purposes than for incisive scientific analysis. 

_ The assumption of acute conflict as characteristic of the adolescent period in 
our own society is almost certainly not justified by the facts. It is analogous to 
earlier theories of earth-building as a series of upheavals and major catastrophes. 
Wider study of the evidence in each case shows the actual process to be, on the 
whole, a relatively tame and undramatic adjustment to changing forces, in con- 
trast to which the occasional cases of cataclysmic upheaval receive a dispro- 
portionate amount of attention. As a matter of fact, the data concerning the 
behavior of the great mass of adolescents are so flat and colorless, the indicated 
attitude is so matter of fact and unemotional, as to make analysis difficult. One 
might with more justice say that the characteristic conflict of adolescence is in 
the adults who are responsible for them. 

The further assumption of the “developing individual being expected to 
adjust to the impact of our entire adult institutional life, coincidentally with his 
adjustment in relation to his physiological maturation,” is quite out of harmony 
with the facts. Not until the period of biological adolescence is well past is the 
adolescent permitted any financial responsibility, for example, unless his parents 
happen to be avowed paupers. Furthermore, the incidence of adult family life 
tends to a similar and causal postponement; and political participation comes 
only after the beinning of the third decade. 

On the contrary, it is the enforced parasitism, the lack of opportunity for 
responsible social participation on the adult level, which makes one of the major 
social problems of adolescence. Many of the characteristic attitudes and be- 
havior phenomena of the period, as well as certain of those of the adult society 
which grows out of it, are to be explained in terms of this debilitating parasitism. 
For his exclusion from useful and dignified participation, the adolescent retali- 
ates not with conflict but with a blank disregard for many of the values of the 
adult world. He lives in a world of his own making and focalizes his attention 
and interest upon the achievement of a footless status within it. 


JESSIE R. RUNNER 
Towa City 


THE BOYS’ CLUB AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: 


In investigating the relationship between the activity of a boys’ club and 
juvenile delinquency Professor Thrasher has undertaken an important task that 
needs more and more to be emphasized as social agencies multiply and become 
increasingly expensive. The general negative conclusion stated is less significant 
than the balanced, many-sided approach attempted by utilizing several research 
devices and methods. Commendable, likewise, in a study of this kind is the 


* American Journal of Sociology, XLII (July, 1936), 66-80. 
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judicious mixture of inference based directly on factual data, with general tenta- 

tive conclusions based on insight and intangible factors in the situation. 

From the standpoint of critical research methodology three limitations to 
the general setup should be noted: 

a) This was a study of club membership, yet with no clear differentiation between 
nominal and real or active membership, measured by participation in activities con- 
sidered essential by those responsible for the policies and practices of the club. The 
time unit, i.e., years of unbroken membership, is probably not a trustworthy index 
of the degree of vitality represented by any particular membership. 

6) The study was undertaken during the initial four years of the club’s entrance into a 
particular section of the city. The effectiveness of an agency in accomplishing any- 
thing cannot well be studied seriously until that agency has become established and 
its policies and procedures relatively standardized. There can probably never be 
more than common-sense evaluations of policies and procedures in constant flux. 

c) The critical question of clashing attitudes and values—behavior codes—does not 
enter directly into this study, though this may be the most important item involved 
in determining delinquency as well as club membership. Delinquent behavior has its 
counterpart in certain fundamental attitudes and opinions in the boy population 
which make some acts proscribed (a boy loses caste and status if he is that kind of a 
“sissy”) and require others as evidence of manliness and worth. These definitions of 
character frequently differ radically as between the boy population and the directors 
of a boys’ club. The club may simply be a convenient adjunct to life lived according 
to codes having little in common with the ideas of the club leaders or directors. 


The modern world is one of clashing codes and culture conflicts. Those in 
power and ¢uthority set up their standards as ‘he standards and call those who 
deviate ‘“‘delinquent.’’ Treatment of delinquency is then said to be successful if 
it leads to a change in codes and loyalties from the non-approved to the ap- 
proved. But this is always from the standpoint of the groups that are politically 
and socially powerful. Only extreme optimists would expect membership in a 
club to make good Americans out of established Germans; or good communists 
out of lifelong capitalists; or good Democrats out of partisan Republicans, etc. 
It remains to be seen whether the loyalties and ambitions of a group of delin- 
quents can be transformed into those of the law-abiding any more rapidly or by 
means any less subtle than those that build up other important culture-conflict 
groups in our civilization. 

The forthcoming book giving Professor Thrasher’s study in detail should con- 
tribute something to the answer. The fundamental problem, however, has not 
yet been incorporated into any realistic or workable research project. The field 
is still wide open. 

GerorGE B. VoLp 
University of Minnesota 


NEWS AND NOTES 


RESEARCH NEWS 


American Youth Commission.—A little over a year ago the Commission 
was organized by the American Council on Education with the financial 
support of the General Education Board and commissioned, during a five- 
year period of study, ‘‘to develop a comprehensive plan for the care and 
education of American Youth.” During its first year the Commission (1) 
has made a preliminary inventory of the characteristics of youth and an 
analysis of their needs; (2) has selected the state of Maryland for a com- 
prehensive study now in progress of the characteristics of its youth, their 
needs, the way these needs are being served by its agencies and institu- 
tions, and other data as a basis for recommending a better program for 
Maryland youth; (3) proposes to make similar studies in Dallas, Texas, 
Muncie, Indiana (the Middletown of Lynd’s volume), and in a county of 
small towns, villages, and considerable rural territory; and, in addition to 
these, (4) will undertake (a) an analysis of the various plans of vocational 
guidance, (0) a critical evaluation of the results of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps camps to determine whether or not they should be permanently 
retained, (c) an intensive and systematic investigation of secondary and 
general education in rural areas, (d) a special study of the needs of Negro 
youth particularly in the South, (e) a study of the influences to which 
youth is subjected and their effect upon character and citizenship, includ- 
ing an analysis of the relation of youth to crime, and (/), if feasible, a com- 
prehensive study of the attitudes of American youth particularly as 
affected by the depression. 

Sociologists will be interested that the Commission, in the words of 
Dr. Rainey, aims 
to explore the whole concept of the sociological “group”’ or “unit”’ and its in- 
fluences upon the youth of America. We need to know specifically what societal 
processes and conditions affect the “group’’ and what may be done to control 
and direct these forces. We need also to examine our whole set of educational 
and youth objectives in terms of the “group’’ or environmental influences. 


For further information communicate with the director of the Com- 
mission, Homer P. Rainey, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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The Attorney-General’s Survey of Release Procedures.—The increasing 
public challenge of the theory and manner of administration of parole 
suggested to Attorney-General Homer Cummings the advisability of 
undertaking a nation-wide examination of parole which was later broad- 
ened to include the study of all forms of release procedures. Funds ade- 
quate for the inquiry were procured from the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, and the administrative direction of the survey was placed in the 
hands of Justin Miller, special assistant to the attorney-general and chair- 
man of the section of Criminal Law of the American Bar Association, 
with Barkev S. Sanders of the Public Health Service as technical director. 
The study is now in progress in forty-one states and the District of Colum- 
bia. It is expected that the data secured in this study will have a bearing 
upon the feasibility of predicting success and failure upon parole, upon 
the desirability of establishing a permanent research organization, and 
upon suggestions and recommendations for the improvement of record- 
keeping and parole administration. 


Bureau of the Census Schedules —During the year the Bureau of the 
Census has arranged for the installation of micro-copying equipment. 
This installation makes technically and financially possible the use for 
research of copies of original schedules, particularly desirable in the case 
of local community studies. An attempt is now being made to work out 
a feasible plan under which arrangements for the utilizing of these data 
can be made. 


Education Study.—President Roosevelt has named a committee of 
eighteen, headed by Floyd W. Reeves, University of Chicago, to study 
the need for an expanded program of federal aid for vocational education. 
The study is an outgrowth of passage by the last Congress of the bill of 
Senator George of Georgia, authorizing an increase over the next few 
years of more than $10,000,000 in federal contributions to the states for 
vocational education. 

Among others named on the committee were John P. Frey, American 
Federation of Labor; Elisabeth Christman, National Women’s Trade 
Union League of America; Henry C. Taylor, Farm Foundation, Chicago; 
Edmund DeS. Brunner, Columbia University; Alice Edwards, American 
Home Economics Association; Rev. George Johnson, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference; A. B. Moehlman, University of Michigan; Henry 
Esberg, Vocational Rehabilitation Authority, New York; Katharine Len- 
root, Federal Children’s Bureau; Mordecai Ezekiel, Agriculture Depart- 
ment; and Gordon R. Clapp, personnel director, T.V.A. 
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Federal Bureau of Agricultural Economics.——Dr. Carl C. Taylor has 
relinquished the administrative duties of his position as assistant admin- 
istrator of the Resettlement Administration. During the coming year he 
will devote full time to directing the work of the Division of Farm Popu- 
lation and Rural Life and the Division of Social Research of the Resettle- 
ment Administration. It is planned to keep the work of two divisions 
closely integrated. 

The Division of Farm Population and Rural Life is co-operating with 
the National Resources Committee study on urbanism in our national 
life by assisting in the preparation of a comparison of urban and rural 
ways of life. It is proposed to summarize past and present theories con- 
cerning advantages and disadvantages of rural as compared with urban 
life, and to include an analysis of the social and economic environment 
from which these theories arose. Special attention is to be given to opin- 
ions, attitudes, and beliefs of rural people toward the city and of urban 
people toward rural people, as well as to fundamental theoretical and 
philosophical bases for agricultural policy in the United States. 


Federal Radio Education Commitiee——This national committee was 
established by the Federal Communications Commission with a view to 
eliminating controversy and misunderstanding, and promoting active 
co-operative relationships between educators and broadcasters; and is 
made up of forty representatives, educators, clergy, labor, non-profit 
organizations, and commercial broadcasters under the chairmanship of 
John W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education. 

The technical subcommittee, under the chairmanship of Dr. W. W. 
Charters, director, bureau of educational research, Ohio State University, 
has recommended sixteen separate and distinct projects for research and 
investigation. Problems to be studied include: the possibilities of or- 
ganizing a comprehensive system of listening groups on a national basis, 
the use of broadcasts by schools, teacher-training courses in the use of 
radio programs for instructional purposes, the development of an experi- 
ence and idea exchange, and the influence of radio upon children and 
adults. 

The subcommittee on conflicts and co-operation, headed by Dr. 
Arthur G. Crane, president, University of Wyoming, and chairman, 
National Committee on Education by Radio, has recommended three 
projects: (1) the discovery, analysis, and tabulation of important diffi- 
culties and conflicts which have in the past or are currently reducing or 
preventing effective educational broadcasts; (2) a survey to discover the 
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difficulties and conflicts and the successful devices and policies affecting 
the efficiency of broadcasting to classes in schools; (3) a study of the 
basic forces and principles at work in American broadcasting which affect 
educational values. 

These reports are subject to review by the executive committee. Just 
how much of the program can be financed has not yet been determined. 


Institute of Criminal Science—An announcement has been received of 
the opening of this new Institute September 21 in Washington, D.C. Its 
director is Captain Patrick Kelly, 1741 K Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 

The institute has three objectives: (1) to provide specialized training 
and research in every field which bears on the problem of crime: (2) to 
correlate and co-ordinate the work of these fields, especially science, law, 
and medicine; and (3) to gather, co-ordinate, and disseminate the latest 
findings, both in this country and abroad, upon the causes and cure of 
crime. The Institute will publish a periodical, The Archives of Criminol- 
ogy. 

Among the permanent guest and special lecturers are John L. Gillin, 
University of Wisconsin; Sheldon Glueck, Harvard University; William 
B. Guthrie, College of the City of New York; Norman S. Hayner, Uni- 
versity of Washington; Floyd N. House, University of Virginia; T. B. 
Manny, University of Maryland; W. F. Ogburn, University of Chicago; 
J. W. Sprowls, University of Maryland. 


Inventory of Local Archives and Historical Records—The work of the 
Joint Committee of the Social Science Research Council and of the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies in the year 1933-34 in promoting the 
inventory of records by using relief labor has borne fruit in 1935-36. 
Approximately $1,200,000 was appropriated by the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration for a historical records survey. The survey included state, 
county, and municipal archives, and historical and literary records located 
in public and semipublic institutions. At present overfour thousand people 
are at work. An extension for six months has been requested. The W.P.A. 
survey may be able to undertake to complete the great union catalogue in 
the Library of Congress, and to build toward a union list of manuscripts 
of American history and literature. 

A similar sum was appropriated by the W.P.A. to the National Ar- 
chives for making an inventory of federal archives located outside the 
District of Columbia. At present over three thousand people are at work 
on the project. There is being prepared a master-guide to the archival 
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resources of the federal government for the future use of the National 
Archives in formulating policies for the more adequate preservation and 
the eventual transfer to the Archives Building of such federal archives. 

The pattern of activity of the type of the historical records survey is 
being extended to the newspaper field. The Committee has studied the 
digesting, indexing, and copying of newspapers as a type of work adapted 
to W.P.A. conditions. An appropriation of $200,000 was allotted by the 
W.P.A. to a newspaper-digest project in Cleveland. The preparation and 
administration of this project have borne fruit in a manual for the setting- 
up of similar projects elsewhere. 


A Movement for World-Christianity—This organization is the out- 
growth of the Laymen’s Missionary Inquiry (1932) and the Modern Mis- 
sions Movement. It proposes to be “educational in character, progressive 
in spirit, scientific in method and zealous in its devotion to the Church’s 
world task.” Its program provides for a research department as a fact- 
finding body, an educational service, and national and regional institutes 
based in large part upon the work of the research department and upon 
other thorough studies of particular problems and issues. 

Sociologists represented on the committee of counselors include Charles 
A. Ellwood, Duke University; Hornell Hart, Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary; Arthur E. Holt, Chicago Theological Seminary; Thomas Jesse 
Jones, Phelps Stokes Fund; and Alva W. Taylor, Vanderbilt University. 

The research department has as its chairman Luther A. Weigle, Yale 
Divinity School, and as its director Orville A. Petty. The headquarters 
of the movement are 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues —This new society 
was organized on September 2, at the time of the annual meeting of the 
American Psychological Association at Dartmouth College with over 
one hundred charter members. The officers are Goodwin Watson, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, chairman; I. Krechevsky, University 
of Chicago, secretary-treasurer; Gordon W. Allport, Harvard University; 
J. F. Brown, University of Kansas; Leonard Doob, Yale Institute of 
Human Relations; Horace English, Ohio State University; Franklin 
Fearing, University of California at Los Angeles; George W. Hartmann, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Ernest Hilgard, Stanford Uni- 
versity; Gardner Murphy, Columbia University; Ross Stagner, Uni- 
versity of Akron; and E. C. Tolman, University of California at Berkeley, 
president of the American Psychological Association, council directors 
“The purpose of this society shall be to work effectively for both the im- 
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mediate and ultimate freedom of psychology to do its utmost to make 
American society intelligible to its members; to promote and protect ob- 
jective and scientific psychological research on controversial topics, espe- 
cially in the central fields of economics and politics; to suggest and to test 
hypotheses regarding social changes; and to encourage the discussion of 
the findings of psychology to the problems of the social order.” 


Society for Social Research.—Over one hundred persons were in attend- 
ance at the Annual Institute of the Society for Social Research which met 
in Chicago, August 21 and 22. The general topic of the meeting was 
“Freedom in the Modern World.” 

Frank Knight, economist of the University of Chicago, pointed out the 
almost insurmountable difficulties of social planning in a democracy. 
Hans Speier, sociologist of the Graduate Faculty of the New School for 
Social Research, presented the limitations and possibilities for planning 
which assumes the maintenance of the essentials of freedom. Clarence 
Heer, political scientist of the University of North Carolina, defined taxa- 
tion not merely as a method of raising revenue but as always an instru- 
ment of social policy and control which brought out a sharp challenge 
from Paul Haensel, economist of Northwestern University, formerly of 
the first University of Moscow, who supported the traditional fiscal con- 
ception of taxation over against its misuse as a means of achieving social 
objectives. Louis Wirth, University of Chicago, presented an array of 
facts to show how our obsolete traditional organization by counties, state, 
and section is retarding and obstructing the political and social action 
necessary to deal with the problems arising in the actual functioning of 
metropolitan regions now in process of evolution in response to the tech- 
nological and cultural trends of the time. Bushrod Allin, of the Federal De- 
partment of Agriculture, described the way in which under the Agricul- 
tural Administration Act the farmers are now organized democratically 
and non-politically by counties and regions. 

Robert E. Park, University of Chicago and Fisk University, drew upon 
his newspaper experience and his life-time study of the press to make 
realistic his conception of the relation of news to freedom and democratic 
social action. 

The round table, “Studies in Urbanism,” served to indicate the scope of 
certain implications of research in progress in this field as revealed by re- 
ports of studies under way. Public safety, with special reference to crime, 
was discussed by Marshall Clinard; qualitative differences between cities, 
by Ruth Peterson; communication, by Florence Johns; recreation and 
leisure, by Elizabeth Lochner; population, by Louis Copeland; the gov- 
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ernment of education, by John Vieg; social stratification, by Edward 
Shils; voluntary associations, by Herbert Goldhamer; and the metropoli- 
tan region, by Mary Schauffler. All the participants, with the exception 
of Miss Schauffler, instructor in sociology at Western Reserve, are re- 
search assistants to Professor Louis Wirth, who is directing the work on 
the Research Committee on Urbanism as a member of the National Re- 
sources Committee. Dr. Albert Lepawsky, associated with Professor 
Wirth on the Research Committee, spoke briefly about the scope of the 
work of the Committee and the relation of its studies to the other studies 
being carried on under the National Resources Committee. 

The study of technologic trends and their social implications being 
made for the National Resources Committee under the direction of Pro- 
fessor William F. Ogburn was discussed at a round table by him and his 
two local collaborators, Drs. S. C. Gilfillan and S. M. Rosen. This re- 
search project falls into two parts: in one of these, predictions of the trends 
of inventions were made by technical scientists; these forecasts were limit- 
ed to the near future because a special study showed that the accuracy of 
prediction is inversely proportional to the period covered; in the other, 
studies on the expected effects of the forthcoming inventions on civiliza- 
tion, especially unemployment, capital obsolescence, and the resistance 
to invention, were contributed by social scientists. Some inventive fields 
expected to be especially influential are aviation, especially with the 
steep-flight aircraft capable of landing on roofs, rough fields, etc., the 
cotton-picker, phototelegraphy with home-printed news bulletins, and 
chain newspapers in every town; and, above all, television, the home 
theater. 

In the round table on ‘State Planning,” during the quite informal dis- 
cussion, Mr. Walter H. Blucher and Mr. Paul Opperman, of the American 
Society of Planning Officials, emphasized particularly the need for co- 
operation in state and regional planning; for the gradual, if not tentative, 
development of plans, avoiding thus the rigidity of total programs, com- 
mitment to which often turns out to be ill-advised and costly; and for 
encouragement of local communities and regions in the institution of re- 
search and planning programs which will be continuous and progressive. 
Mr. Clifford Hynning, of the department of political science, reviewed 
the work of the conservation commission appointed by former President 
Theodore Roosevelt, indicated the official and public responses to its 
report, and related it to contemporary state and national planning. Much 
of the discussion was directed toward the fundamental questions stated 
by Professor Knight and Speier in an earlier meeting of the Institute. 

At the round table on “Social Aspects of the Depression”’ discussion 
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focused on the problem of reducing big, important, yet vague questions, 
such as “Did the depression tend to bring people back to God?” to smaller, 
more specific questions which can be answered after research. It was felt 
that this is, perhaps, the most difficult phase of research. Too often, prob- 
lems are stated in such a vague form that the answer can be only indefinite 
and speculative. On the other hand, the specific questions tend to become 
trivial and unimportan: unless asked for the purpose of providing a basis 
for inference as to the answer of the big question. Among those participat- 
ing in the discussion were Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Douglas Waples, S. C. 
Kincheloe, and C. C. Van Vechten. S. A. Stouffer presided. 

In the round table on family studies with L. Guy Brown, University of 
Missouri, as chairman, reports of research in progress included ‘The 
Effects of the Depression upon One Hundred Chicago Families,” by 
Katherine H. Ranck, Institute for Juvenile Research; ‘The Differential 
Distribution of Family Types by Local Communities,” by E. W. Burgess; 
“A Study of the Personal and Familial Problems of College Students,” 
by L. Guy Brown; “Changing Familial and Communal Attitudes in the 
Amana Community,” by Grace Chaffee, University of lowa; and “Inter- 
relations of Community, Familial and Personal Disorganization,” by 
Ernest R. Mowrer, Northwestern University. 

Two papers were presented for discussion in the round table on com- 
munity aspects of mental diseases: one by Ethel Shanas on “Community 
Distributions of Psychoses” and the other by H. Warren Dunham, Jr. on 
“Catatonic Personality.” Among those participating in the discussion 
were Drs. A. A. Low and S. H. Kraines, Illinois Research Institute; Dr. 
Douglas Campbell, University of Chicago; Anton Boisen, field secretary, 
Clinical Training of Theological Students; and Thomas D. Eliot, North- 
western University. 

The round table on juvenile delinquency was devoted to a discussion 
of “Can Delinquency Be Measured?” by Sophia Moses Robison. The find- 
ings of this study upon the relations of nationality and religion were ques- 
tioned because of the failure adequately to check them by the available 
data upon ecological distributions. Those taking part in the round table 
included W. C. Reckless, Vanderbilt University, chairman; H. D. McKay, 
Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research; Sol Alinski, Joliet Diagnostic 
Depot of the Illinois State Penitentiary; Herbert Blumer, University of 
Chicago; C.C. Van Vechten, Wayne University; and F. F. Laune, North- 
western University. 

Officers elected for 1936-37 are Louis Wirth, president; Harold F. 
Gosnell, vice-president, Bernhard Hormann, secretary, and Marshall B. 
Clinard, treasurer. 
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Social Science Research Council—The annual meeting of the Social 
Science Research Council was held in Swampscott, Massachusetts, the 
week of September 4. Guy Stanton Ford, University of Minnesota, was 
elected chairman of the Council; E. B. Wilson, Harvard University, vice- 
president; Thorsten Sellin, University of Pennsylvania, secretary; and 
Sumner H. Schlichter, Harvard University, treasurer. The reports of 
committees of most interest to sociologists were “Studies on the Social 
Aspects of the Depression,” W. F. Ogburn, chairman (see this Journal, 
XLII, 258); and “Personality and Culture,” by Mark A. May, Institute 
of Human Relations, chairman. 

The committee on ‘‘Personality and Culture,” appointed in the autumn 
of 1930, has had as its objective the promotion of co-operative research 
in the fields of psychology, psychiatry, anthropology, and sociology. At 
the present time three subcommittees are at work: one made up of three 
psychologists, Mark May, Yale Institute of Human Relations; Gordon 
Allport, Harvard University; and Gardner Murphy, Columbia Univer- 
sity, to deal with co-operative and competitive habits; a second, com- 
posed of three anthropologists, Robert Redfield, University of Chicago; 
Melville Herskovits, Northwestern University; and Ralph Linton, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, to study acculturation; and the third committee of 
twe sociologists, Thorsten Sellin, University of Pennsylvania, and Edwin 
H. Sutherland, Indiana University, to serve as a committee on delin- 
quency. The chairmen of these committees constitute the present com- 
mittee on ‘Personality and Culture.”” The work of these subcommittees 
is limited to (1) a critical examination of what has already been done, 
(2) an outline of the existing frontiers of that sector, and (3) a list of im- 
mediately feasible research problems to fill in the gaps and advance the 
frontiers. 

The studies in the field of ‘co-operative and competitive habits” car- 
ried on by research assistants includes (1) “Behavior of Children from 
Infancy through High School,” by Barbara Burks, University of Cali- 
fornia; (2) “Behavior of Adults,” by Leonard Doob, Yale University; 
(3) “Behavior in Relation to Institutions,” Messrs. Useem and Berger, 
graduate students in sociology at Harvard University; (4) “Economic 
Co-operatives in American and Other Countries,’ by Messrs. Oberdorfer 
and J. W. Boldyreff, also graduate students in sociology at Harvard Uni- 
versity. In addition, new contributions in this field are the volumes on 
criteria for the life-history, by John Dollard, Yale Institute of Human 
Relations, and in press, Cooperation and Competition among Primitive 
Peoples, by Margaret Mead, American Museum of Natural History. The 
final report of the committee will include a brief summary of the surveys 
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of the field by the research assistants, together with an interpretative 
statement indicating the frontiers of knowledge, and a selective list of 
research projects. 

The subcommittee on acculturation has undertaken a general survey 
of the anthropological literature in this field emphasizing studies dealing 
with the réle of the individuals in the group whose culture is in the process 
of change. Under the direction of Dr. Linton a survey of the literature 
has been made, on the basis of which a preliminary selection will be made 
of a few tentative general propositions which might be the basis for formu- 
lating research problems. 

The committee on crime has made a list of “generalizations” concern- 
ing causations of crime made by writers and investigators. These generali- 
zations have now been compared and classified by a logical system to 
bring out their inconsistencies. Considerable thought has been given by 
the subcommittee to the possibility of the development of a set of con- 
cepts that are more useful than those of “crime” and “criminality.” 

At a joint meeting of the three subcommittees the consensus was 
reached that one of the most important functions of the Council is that of 
co-ordinating research around strategic focal points in the social science 
fields on the ground that social science is now passing away from the 
phase of its growth where it was necessary to cover a wide front with 
numerous but unrelated research activities. The committee on ‘“Per- 
sonality and Culture” plans in its further work the setting-up of other 
small sectors for intensive analysis to follow the general strategy suggested 
by the Problems and Policy Committee of the Council of the intensive 
cultivation of nuclear problems or sectors, rather than attempting a 
systematic exploration and mapping of the entire area. 


Southern Grants-in-Aid.—The Social Science Research Cevicil an- 
nounces that special southern grants-in-aid will be awarded in tie spring 
of 1937. These grants are available to mature scholars permanently -esid- 
ing in the area including Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

The grants are available to mature scholars, without reference to age, 
who hold the Doctor’s degree or whose capacity for productive research 
has been effectively demonstrated by their writings. The grants are not 
open to candidates for a degree. They are offered by the Council especially 
with a view to assisting members of the staffs of southern institutions 
which cannot at present provide adequate funds for social science re- 
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search, and are designed to aid in completing rather than in initiating 
projects. 

The purposes for which the grants may be expended include the in- 
vestigators’ living expenses while in the field, travel involved in the in- 
vestigation, stenographic, clerical, or statistical assistance, printing, sta- 
tionery, and photostating, but ordinarily they may not be used for travel 
to attend scientific meetings, or to purchase books, manuscript materials, 
or laboratory apparatus. Grants may not be given to aid in the publica- 
tion of manuscripts. 

Preference will be given to applicants who can offer assurance that the 
institution to which the applicant is attached will lend its co-operation in 
case he receives a grant. This co-operation may include such items as 
reduction of the applicant’s teaching load, relief from committees and 
other routine, library aid, typing and clerical assistance, printing and 
mimeographing, travel aid, and supplementary grants. 

The maximum granted by the Council will not exceed $500. It is ex- 
pected that any grant awarded will be expended prior to December 31 
of the year in which the grant is made, and that a full report on the use of 
the funds will be made to the secretary. 

The closing date for receipt of applications on forms provided by the 
grant-in-aid secretary for 1937-38 is January 5, 1937. Grants will be an- 
nounced April 1, 1937. In making initial inquiry, please indicate previous 
research experience, nature of project, and amount of aid required. Appli- 
cation blanks should be secured well in advance of January 5, 1937, for 
ample time to fill out and return before that date. Address Social Science 
Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York. 


University Social Science Research Organizations——A conference of 
representatives of social science research councils or committees from 
different universities was held at Ann Arbor October 16-18. One session 
was upon interuniversity co-operation in research, based on reports of 
research completed or under way at the institutions represented. Other 
sessions were given over to discussion of factors in the selection of research 
projects for support and to regionalism in relation to university research 
programs. Representatives were present from the following university 
councils: University of California, Frederick L. Paxson; University of 
Chicago, Louis Wirth; Columbia University, Philip M. Hayden; Harvard 
University, John D. Black; Northwestern University, Clyde L. Grose; 
McGill University, L.C. Marsh; University of Michigan, Carl Remer; Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, William Anderson; University of North Carolina, 
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Rupert B. Vance; University of Pennsylvania, Joseph H. Willits; Stan- 
ford University, Edwin A. Cottrell; University of Texas, Warner E. 
Gettys; University of Virginia, Wilson Gee; University of Wisconsin, 
Kimball Young; and Yale University, Mark A. May. 


NOTES 


PERSONNEL EXCHANGE 

Readers of the Journal may appropriately bring to the attention of col- 
lege and university officials the accompanying list of sociologists who are 
available for positions in teaching and research. Each applicant for in- 
clusion in the list has been certified by at least two competent sociologists 
as being well trained and prepared to teach the subject at the college or 
university level. 

The Editor of the Journal will promptly forward all communications 
addressed in care of the Journal to the appropriate code number, thus 
serving to bring the institution and the candidate in touch with each 
other without the responsibility of making any recommendations or selec- 
tion. 

M.1.—Ph.D. Columbia; married; ten years of teaching in professorial 
rank; five years of governmental service; experience in social work and 
business; world-wide traveler; author of many books; now federal official; 
seeks chair in leading university or college. 

M.2.—Age thirty-four; married, no children, Ph.D. 1928; eight years’ 
teaching experience in sociology and social studies; has taught immigrants, 
social workers, and teachers in extension courses; two years in experi- 
mental education work in a state prison and a number of years in adult 
education; author of two books and numerous articles published in Amer- 
ica and abroad. 

M.4.—Age forty-seven; married; Ph.D., Chicago; seven years in edu- 
cational editing, publishing, and business promotion in the Far East; 
several years in travel, research, writing, post-doctoral seminar work in 
New School for Social Research and Columbia; five years university 
teaching; fellow, Page School of International Relations, Johns Hopkins; 
now doing investigation on Indian reservations. 

M.5.—Age thirty; married; Ph.D., Harvard, 1936; five years’ experi- 
ence with Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare in general social 
work, also some work in juvenile court. Interested in social theory, social 
organization, sociology of religion, rural-urban sociology. 

M.6.—Age fifty-eight; married, five children; Ph.D., University of 
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Pittsburgh; teaching experience in University of Nebraska, University of 
Utah, and University of Pittsburgh. 

M.7.—Age forty-two; married; Ph.D., Chicago; Phi Beta Kappa; 
twelve years’ experience in college teaching; six years’ experience in state 
teachers colleges; experience in social work, community organization, and 
rural resettlement projects. 

M.8.—Age forty-six; married to a social worker; two children; Ph.D., 
Columbia, 1935, minor in economics; Phi Beta Kappa; five years’ teach- 
ing social sciences in college; competent in these and in statistics, human 
geography, orientation and technologic history, specialty the social as- 
pects of invention; two books and numerous articles published; years of 
research work; all ordinary languages; European travel. 

M.9.—Age forty-two; Ph.D. under Cooley; varied experience, includ- 
ing three years of foreign travel, study, and teaching; now field repre- 
sentative for the National Youth Administration; full record at Columbia 
University. 

M.10.—M.A. in sociology, resident requirements completed for the 
Ph.D., and thesis far advanced; married, two sons; some business experi- 
ence and considerable experience as a public speaker; teaching includes 
one year in a college abroad and nine consecutive years as a college teacher 
of sociology; desires change. 

M.11.—Ph.D. in religious education, Northwestern University; gradu- 
ate work in sociology, University of Illinois; married, no children; author 
of several books; eight years’ college teaching experience. 

M.12.—Age fifty-two; married, three children; Ph.D. in sociology from 
Clark University; six years a teacher of economics; eleven years a teacher 
of sociology; some business and welfare work; Congregational minister. 


American Sociological Society.—The thirty-first annual meeting will be 
held in Chicago December 28-30, with headquarters at the Congress 
Hotel, Michigan Boulevard at Congress Street. The chairman of the local 
committee is Thomas D. Eliot, Northwestern University, Evanston. 

The program, on the central subject “Applications of Sociological 
Theory,” has been organized by President Henry Pratt Fairchild with the 
following main divisions and chairmen: social theory, Floyd N. House, 
University of Virginia; social psychology, Read Bain, Miami University; 
social biology, Warren S. Thompson, Scripps Foundation for Population 
Study; human ecology, Clifford Shaw, Illinois Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search; and social statistics, G. A. Lundberg, Bennington College. 

Meetings of the sections of the Society have been arranged by their 
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chairmen as follows: the community, C. Luther Fry, University of 
Rochester; criminology, George B. Vold, University of Minnesota; the 
family, M. C. Elmer, University of Pittsburgh; educational sociology, E. 
George Payne, New York University; political sociology, Newell L. Sims, 
Oberlin College; rural sociology, Lowry Nelson, Experiment Station 
Logan, Utah; sociology and psychiatry, J. K. Folsom, Vassar College; 
sociology and social work, Neva R. Deardorff, New York Welfare Coun- 
cil; sociology of religion, Earle E. Eubank, University of Cincinnati. 

Subjects requiring action at this year’s business meeting of the Society 
include reports of committees on the question of the affiliation of the 
American Sociological Society with the International Federation of Socio- 
logical Societies and Institutes, E. E. Eubank, chairman; relation to the 
parent-society of regional societies like the Eastern Sociological Confer- 
ence, the Southern Sociological Society, the Ohio Sociological Society, 
and the Pacific Coast Sociological Society; and proposals approved by the 
Northern Division of the Pacific Sociological Society, H. B. Woolston, 
representative. 

In addition, reports will be presented by standing and special com- 
mittees, including the Research Planning Committee, Henry P. Fairchild, 
chairman; the committee on Opportunities Other than Teaching and Re- 
search for Trained Sociologists, W. C. Reckless, chairman; and the com- 
mittee on Nominations, Donald Young, chairman, Social Science Research 
Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 

Meeting in Chicago at the same time with headquarters in the Stevens 
Hotel are the American Economic Association, the American Statistical 
Association, the American Association for Labor Legislation, and allied 
groups. 


Sociological Research Exhibit.—One of the features of the 1936 annual 
meeting to be held by the American Sociological Society in Chicago is an 
exhibit of materials representing recent sociological research. The aim is 
to have the exhibit serve the purpose of demonstrating the state of prog- 
ress in sociology and supplying those in the teaching field with visual 
material for classroom use. J. H. S. Bossard, University of Pennsylvania, 
T. D. Eliot, Northwestern University, Maurice H. Krout, Chicago City 
Junior Colleges, and E. George Payne, New York University, are in 
charge. 

Since the committee is operating under a limited budget, it will be un- 
able to reach all those engaged in productive research or having materials 
of this type in their possession. The members of the Society are therefore 
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requested to write at once giving (a) the nature of their materials; (d) the 
general division of sociology in which their materials belong; (c) their 
form, i.e., whether graphs, maps, charts, photographs, objects, apparatus, 
etc.; (d) the dimensions and amount of material available. Communica- 
tions should be addressed to Maurice H. Krout, chairman, Committee on 
Exhibits, 4316 Lexington Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Members of the Society, and those engaged in fields marginal to sociol- 
ogy, who have slides or films suitable for presentation at a special session 
to be devoted to research and instructional materials are also asked to 
write to the chairman of the committee on exhibits. Suggestions are wel- 
come. 


American Association for the Advancement of Science——The winter 
meeting of the Association will be held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
December 28—-January 2. The one-hundredth meeting of the Association 
will be the summer meeting, to be held in Denver, June 21-27, 1937, with 
both Pacific and Southwestern divisions participating. 


American Country Life Association—The annual meeting held this 
year August 10-13 at Kalamazoo, Michigan, had as its general topic 
“Education for Democracy,” with addresses, among others, by M. L. 
Wilson, assistant secretary of agriculture, and Carl C. Taylor and O. E. 
Baker of the Division of Farm Population and Rural Life of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


American Prison Association.—The sixty-sixth annual congress of the 
Association was held in Chicago, September 13-18. Prominent in the dis- 
cussions was the “‘Attorney-General’s Survey of Release Procedures” de- 
scribed by Justin Miller, special assistant to the attorney-general, and 
especially one phase of this study upon difficulties in research upon parole 
prediction as analyzed in detail by Barkev S. Sanders, technical director 
of the survey, and discussed by John Landesco, of the Illinois Board of 
Pardons and Paroles, chairman; John L. Gillin, University of Wisconsin; 
E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago; Emil Frankel, New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies; George B. Vold, University of Minne- 
sota; Ruth S. Bloodgood, United States Children’s Bureau; and Harry 
Willbach, New York division of Paroles. The successful experience of Illi- 
nois in developing parole prediction as developed by the three sociological 
actuaries, Ferris F. Laune, C. C. Van Vechten, and Sam Daykin, working 
under the state parole board, was outlined by E. W. Burgess in its rela- 
tions to the protection of the public from poor parole risks. 
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The functions and standards of probation were presented by Sanford 

Bates, U.S. Bureau of Prisons; Paul L. Schroeder, Institute for Juvenile 
Research; W. F. Byron, Northwestern University; and Charles C. Chute, 
National Probation Association. A review of current legislation and de- 
velopments in the various states was held under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Criminal Law, Nathaniel Cantor, University of Buffalo, chair- 
man. 
Sam A. Lewisohn, New York Commission of Corrections, reported 
upon several demonstration projects in education now in progress in the 
penal institutions of his state. J. W. Studebaker, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, proposed the creation of a new federal bureau 
with an annual appropriation of $50,000 to carry on a program of educa- 
tion to prevent crime. 

The retiring president, Blanche la Du, is a member of the American 
Sociological Society and has for several years served upon the Minnesota 
State Board of Control; the incoming president, William J. Ellis, Com- 
missioner of Institutions and Agencies, had his sociological training under 
Professor Giddings at Columbia University. The 1937 place of meeting is 
Philadelphia. 


District of Columbia Chapter of the American Sociological Society.— 
Washington sociologists held their first meeting this fall, September 15. 
Frank Bane, executive secretary of the Social Security Board, spoke on 
“The Need for and Philosophy of the Present Social Security Legislation.” 
Visiting sociologists are invited to attend the monthly meetings of the 
chapter. Address communications to the secretary, Frederick F. Stephan, 
722 Woodward Building, Fifteenth and H Streets, Washington, D.C. 


Birth Control Review.—This monthly journal, published by the Ameri- 
can Birth Control League, announced in its September issue the appoint- 
ment of a group of specialists to serve as consulting editors for the Review 
and other publications of the League. The fields in which sociologists have 
accepted appointment are: family consultation, Ernest R. Groves, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; population, Henry P. Fairchild, New York 
University; religion, L. Foster Wood, Federal Council of Churches; social 
work, E. C. Lindeman, New York School of Social Work; and sociology, 
F. H. Hankins, Smith College, and E. A. Ross, University of Wisconsin. 


Institute of Sociology.—The second conference on the relation between 
the social sciences, under the auspices of the Institute of Sociology, Le 
Play House, London, was held September 25-26. 
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As in the previous conferences, the papers were printed in advance of 
the meeting and were on the following subjects: “A Review of the Im- 
portance of Present Biological Knowledge in Relation to the Under- 
standing of Social Phenomena,” by Joseph Needham; “The Biological 
Background of Human Social Behavior,” by S. Zuckerman; “Anthro- 
pology and the Study of Society,” by Raymond Firth; “Anthropology and 
the Study of Society,” by John Layard; “Psychology and Sociology,” 
by Morris Ginsberg; “Psychology and the Social Sciences,” by Edward 
Glover; and “Psychology and the Social Sciences,’”’ by Godfrey H. Thom- 
son. 


National Council of Parent Education.—The fifth biennial conference of 
the Council will be held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Novem- 
ber 11-14, 1936. The relation of education for family living to contempo- 
rary trends in family life, to current developments in education, and to 
recent economic and social changes will be the subjects of addresses at 
two general sessions. Such problems as (a) education in high schools for 
family living; (b) the conduct of marriage and family counseling; (c) 
parent-education in adult education programs; (d) the rdle in community 
programs of adult education of parent-teacher associations, the church, 
and other agencies; (e) youth’s interest in marriage and homemaking in 
relation to adult concern for youth; (f) the preparation of readable and 
reliable subject matter for various age groups; (g) the conduct of educa- 
tional relationships with parents by the school will be discussed in round- 
table, panel, and free-discussion sessions. 

For further information write the director, National Council of Parent 
Education, 60 East Forty-second Street, New York City. 


Population Association of America.—The fifth annual meeting of the 
Association is being held October 30-31 at Princeton University. The 
only formal papers to be presented are at the dinner meeting on the fol- 
lowing subjects: ‘Population Trends and International Relations,” by 
President Louis I. Dublin; ‘Significance of Population Trends to Ameri- 
can Agriculture,” by O. E. Baker; and ‘““German Population Movements,” 
by Frank H. Hankins. The other sessions, given over to the discussion of 
research or projected research, are on “Studies on Population Distribu- 
tion and Internal Migration,” by Frederick F. Stephan, T. J. Woofter, Jr., 
and Dorothy S. Thomas; “Studies on Differential Fertility,” by Frank W. 
Notestein, Leon F. Truesdell, and S. A. Stouffer; and “Population Map- 
ping,” by John K. Wright. 
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A special feature of this meeting is the fact that galley sheets of papers 
on population problems prepared for the forthcoming issue of the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Sciences will form the 
basis of the discussion at the general sessions. 

For further information address Frank Lorimer, Secretary, 308 Victor 
Building, Washington, D.C. 


Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation—Mr. Lawrence K. Frank, formerly 
associate director of education of the General Education Board, has been 
appointed assistant to the president, Dr. Ludwig Kast. 


Kwansei Gakuin, Nishinomiya Shigai.—Professor J. Paul Reed is on 
leave of absence to complete the requirements for the Doctor’s degree at 
the University of Chicago. 


University of Alabama.—New appointments to the staff are Henry L. 
Andrews, M.A., Duke University, with additional graduate work at 
Northwestern University, and Howard H. Harlan, M.A., University of 
Virginia, formerly of Hollins College. Mr. Harlan is substituting for Pro- 
fessor Harold L. Geisert, on leave of absence to study at the University of 
North Carolina under a General Education Board scholarship for 1936-37. 
Additional courses this year include “The Family as a Social Institution” 
by E. W. Gregory and ‘Population Problems” by Professor Andrews. 


Brown University—Maurice A. Mook, formerly at Ohio Wesleyan 
University, has received an appointment in the department of sociology. 


University of Chicago.—William F. Ogburn is abroad during the autumn 
quarter. After the meeting of the International Statistical Institute in 
Athens he will visit several European countries to observe social trends 
and sociological developments. 

Robert E. Park returns as visiting professor to Fisk University for the 
autumn and winter. 

Herbert Blumer is giving courses at the University of Michigan during 
the first semester, but will return to Chicago for the spring quarter. 

Philip M. Hauser, who has been on leave of absence for two years serv- 
ing as chief of the Labor Inventory Section, Division of Social Research, 
W.P.A., has resumed his teaching in the University. 

Joseph Lohman, assistant sociologist of the Institute of Juvenile Re- 
search and of the Chicago Area project, will give courses in sociology in 
the University College. 

The University of Chicago Press announces the publication of The 
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Tenements of Chicago, 1908-1935, by Edith Abbott, dean of the School 
of Social Service Administration, and associates. 

Miss Mary E. McDowell, head resident emeritus of the University 
Settlement, and since the founding of the Settlement associated with 
the department of sociology, died at the age of eighty-two in Chicago 
on October 14. During 1923-27 Miss McDowell served as head of the 
Chicago Department of Public Welfare. 


University of Cincinnati.—G. G. Carlson, after a year’s absence, is 
again on the staff of the department. E. N. Clopper attended the Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work in England during the summer. 


Clark University.—Dr. Kingsley Davis, for the past two years member 
of the staff at Smith College, has been appointed assistant professor of 
economics and sociology. Dr. Davis also offered courses in sociology at 
the Clark University summer session of 1936. 


University of Colorado.—William S. Bernard, formerly of Centenary 
Junior College (Hackettstown, N.J.), has been appointed instructor in 
sociology. 


Earlham College-—Dr. John S. Kegg, for four years on the staff of 
Ohio State University, has accepted a position in sociology. 


Harvard University—The D. Van Nostrand Company announces the 
publication of Consumption and Standards of Living, by Dr. C. C. Zim- 
merman. 


Harvard University Tercentenary.—Honorary degrees awarded to dis- 
tinguished scholars by Harvard University on September 18, 1936, in- 
cluded the following: Doctors of Science, Corrado Gini, professor of sta- 
tistics and sociology, University of Rome; Bronislaw Malinowsky, pro- 
fessor of anthropology, University of London; A. Fisher, professor of 
eugenics, University of London; and Pierre Janet, professor of psychology, 
College de France; Doctors of Letters, Rene Maunier, professor of colonial 
legislation and sociology, University of Paris; Robert M. Maclver, pro- 
fessor of political philosophy and sociology, Columbia University; 
Jean Piaget, professor of the history of scientific thought, University of 
Geneva. 


University of Idaho.—John M. Foskett, graduate assistant and teaching 
fellow at the University of California, has received an appointment as 
instructor of sociology. 
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Southern Illinois State Normal University —Dr. R. D. Bowden, former- 
ly head of the social science department at Youngstown College (Ohio), 
has received the appointment as chairman of the newly established de- 
partment of sociology. 


Indiana University.—Alfred R. Lindesmith, who has completed his 
residence requirements for his doctorate at the University of Chicago, has 
been added to the staff as an instructor in sociology. 


State University of Iowa.—Professor E. B. Reuter, who had to cancel 
his teaching appointment at the University of Michigan this summer be- 
cause of illness, has resumed his duties as chairman of the division and 
most of his instructional work. 

Professor Clyde W. Hart has rejoined the staff after a year’s leave of 
absence. 

Professor Walter L. Daykin is teaching courses in labor economics, and 
labor problems in the division of economics. 

Harold W. Saunders has been appointed instructor in sociology. 


Kent State University —Donald Anthony, Ph.D., Stanford University, 
has been added to the staff and gives major part of his time to sociology. 


Loyola University, Chicago.—Among those added to the faculty of the 
University for the year 1936-37 for graduate and advanced undergraduate 
instruction is Rev. Ralph Gallagher, S.J., Ph.D., St. Louis University, 
in sociology. 


Marietta College—John F. Cuber, formerly professor of sociology and 
economics at Sioux Falls College, has been appointed assistant professor 
of sociology. 


University of Maryland.—Carl S. Joslyn, formerly of the department 
of sociology of Harvard University, has been appointed associate professor 
of sociology. 

John E. Jacobi, for the past three years at Union County Junior Col- 
lege, has been appointed instructor in sociology. 

B. D. Tillett, instructor in sociology at the University of Maryland, has 
been appointed associate professor in the department of rural organization 
in the University of Georgia. 


Michigan State College.—Professor Ernest B. Harper, formerly of Kala- 
mazoo College, has been appointed head of the department of sociology. 
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University of Minnesota.—During the absence of Professor Kirk- 
patrick, Professor Mabel A. Elliott of the University of Kansas is teaching 
courses in social interaction, social psychology, the family, and educa- 
tional sociology. 

Dr. Joseph Schneider, formerly of the University of California, has 
been appointed instructor in sociology and will teach courses in social 
theory. 

Miss Helen U. Phillips, formerly assistant director of the Neighborhood 
House, St. Paul, has been appointed lecturer in social work and supervisor 
of field training in group work. 


New York University.—Within less than half a decade the urban com- 
munities of the United States have become conscious of the need for ad- 
justing their physical structures to the demands of modern living. In order 
to make adequate provisions for living, working, and leisure-time use, a 
new point of view and a new technique of community development must 
be evolved. The individual building is no longer an isolated and indi- 
vidualistic event but a part of the larger pattern of community growth. 
The building of a structure, whether residence, factory, or skyscraper, 
involves community controls such as zoning, land crowding, the taxing 
of street facilities, and transit provisions which must harmonize with the 
whole social economy of the city before it may receive consideration as a 
private enterprise and a private investment. 

The School of Architecture and Allied Arts of the university has felt 
the need for creating in New York City a center for the study of com- 
munity planning and housing as a means of bringing within the reach of 
architects, engineers, students of public service, sociologists, lawyers, pub- 
lic officials, and others the new facts, the new legal controls, the new 
theories, and the accumulated experience which may point the way to- 
ward the broader concepts of urbanism as expressed in community build- 
ing and housing methods consistent with the needs of modern times. The 
courses on community planning and housing for 1936-37 are in charge of 
Dr. Carol Aronovici, and the special lecturers include Walter Blucher, 
National Association of Planning Officials; James Ford, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Shelby Harrison, Russell Sage Foundation; John Ihlder, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Clarence A. Perry, Department of Recreation, Russell Sage 
Foundation; and Mary Simkhovitch, National Public Housing Con- 
ference. 

The University of Chicago Press announces the publication of a revised 
edition of The Gang, by Frederic M. Thrasher. 
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University of North Carolina.—In the absence of Guy B. Johnson, who 
has a Social Science Research Council post-doctorate fellowship, Harry 
E. Moore will give the courses taught by Dr. Johnson. Dr. Moore will 
continue his research in the Institute for Research in Social Science on 
historical and theoretical aspects of regionalism. Lee M. Brooks and Dr. 
Moore are organizing a university social science orientation course for 
Freshmen. 

T. J. Woofter, Jr., will continue as co-ordinator of rural research under 
W.P.A. at Washington through the first quarter, 1936-37. 

H. D. Meyer will continue his leave of absence as regional director of 
the Division of Recreation Projects of the W.P.A. in Washington. 
Kenneth Evans has been appointed teaching fellow and will give one of 
Professor Meyer’s courses in his absence. 


Northwestern University.—The University College announces the organ- 
ization of a new division of social work with William F. Byron, chair- 
man, and a faculty of seventeen members, with forty-two courses. Pro- 
fessional training is offered in social case work, social group work, social 
welfare administration, and research in order to prepare workers for com- 
munity, state, and federal service. Twenty-eight institutions are available 
as field-work training centers. This new division represents a further de- 
velopment in the training of social workers which previously had been 
carried on within the department of sociology. 


North Texas Teachers College-—Dr. W. H. Gilbert, University of Cin- 
cinnati, taught in the summer school. 


Ohio State University —P. P. Denune has returned after nine months’ 
absence. L. A. Cook taught courses in sociology at the summer session 
of the University of Missouri. Louise M. Spaeth is on leave of absence 
during the autumn quarter to continue graduate study at Columbia 
University. 


Ohio Wesleyan University.—Byron L. Fox, formerly of Bethany College 
(Bethany, West Virginia), has received an appointment as assistant pro- 
fessor. 

The department of sociology has added two new courses, ‘‘Population”’ 
and “Poverty and Dependency.” 


Oklahoma State Teachers College—Dr. Carl W. Strow, formerly of the 
State College of Arkansas, has received an appointment in the department 
of sociology. 
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University of Rochester.—Alexander Radomski has been appointed in- 
structor in sociology to replace Dr. Paul Pigors, who resigned to do re- 
search work at Harvard. 


Rockford College-—S. Hudson Chapman, formerly at Drexel Institute 
and with the Emergency Relief Administration in New York City, has 
received an appointment in the department of sociology. 


Simpson College.—Dr. Charles N. Burrows is on leave of absence during 
the autumn to participate in the forum at Wichita, Kansas. W. Paul 
Carter, formerly of Colgate University and Alabama State College for 
Women, will teach his courses in sociology. 


Sioux Falls College—Arthur P. Horton, B.D., Union Theological Semi- 
nary; M.A., Columbia University; Ph.D., University of North Dakota, 
formerly associate professor of sociology at Wesley College, University of 
North Dakota, has accepted the chairmanship of the department of 
sociology. He formerly had charge of the social-settlement work at Whit- 
tier House, New Jersey. 


College of St. Thomas (St. Paul).—Stephen W. Manchur, whose gradu- 
ate studies were carried on in sociology at McGill University and Yale 
University at the Institute of Human Relations, was appointed head of 
the department of sociology. 


Stanford University—George A. Lundberg of Bennington College 
taught courses in sociology in the summer session. 


University of Southern California.—Suttonhouse, Ltd., of Los Angeles, 
announces the publication of Introduction to Social Research, by Emory S. 
Bogardus. 


University of Tennessee.—A high-school text, A Sociology for Secondary 
Grades, by William E. Cole, and C. S. Montgomery, teacher of social 
studies, Knoxville High School, will be published November 2 by Allyn 
and Bacon, Boston. The text is on the state adopted list. 

A study on “The Effects of the Depression upon Relief Families in 
Knoxville, Tennessee” by William E. Cole has been released as a uni- 
versity extension bulletin. Copies are available gratis. 

A study of “Housing in Knoxville’ has been completed by William E. 
Cole and Theodore W. Glocker. 

W. B. Jones, of the department of sociology, is making a arn 
study of public welfare institutions for the State Planning Board. 
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East Texas Teachers College-—Joseph K. Johnson has accepted an 
appointment in the department of sociology. 


Washington University.—In June, 1938, the department of social work 
will become exclusively a graduate professional school. Dr. E. Van Nor- 
man Emery of the Institute of Human Relations, Yale University, joined 
the faculty of the department of social work this fall and will give courses 
on “The Application of Psychiatry to Social Work.” 


State College of Washington.—Paul H. Landis, associate professor of 
rural sociology and state supervisor of rural research for the W.P.A., has 
just published two bulletins, ““Rural Emergency Relief in Washington” 
and “Rural Population Trends in Washington.” 

Ashley Weeks of the University of Wisconsin and George Baughman 
of Northwestern University have received appointments as instructors in 
sociology. 

Professor Carl E. Dent spent the summer studying at the University of 
California. 

Harold Hayward has resigned as assistant professor of sociology. 

J. V. Berreman, instructor in the department last year, has returned to 
Stanford University to finish his studies for the Ph.D. degree. A. A. 
Smick, who has been with the W.P.A., has been granted a second year’s 
leave of absence to study at the University of Southern California. 


University of West Virginia.—James T. Laing, of Kent State Uni- 
versity, taught during the summer session. T. L. Harris was abroad for 
the summer. 


Yale University.—The Macmillan Company announces the publication 
of World Immigration: With Especial Reference to the United States by 
Maurice R. Davie. 


PERSONALS 


Ruth Shonle Cavan, author of Suicide and The Adolescent in the Family, 
and Katherine Howland Ranck, of the Illinois Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search, have completed a study of “The Family and the Depression,” 
carried on under the joint auspices of the Institute for Juvenile Research 
and the Social Science Research Committee of the University of Chicago, 
under the direction of a research committee of Paul L. Schroeder and E. 
W. Burgess. 
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Frances Donovan, the author of The Woman Who Waits and The Sales- 
lady, is now completing a study of another occupational personality—the 
woman school-teacher. 


Dr. Joseph Mayer, who has recently completed his organization work 
with the American Association of University Professors is now under the 
award of a grant from the Social Science Research Council, bringing to a 
conclusion his study of scientific method and economic thought. 


Lowry Nelson, assistant director of the Rural Resettlement Division 
and in charge of the Social Research Section in the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration, has taken up his new duties as director of the Experiment Station 
at Logan, Utah. During the last seven months of his stay in Washington, 
Dr. Nelson developed the work of the Social Research Section, relating 
the work of the Division of Farm Population and Rural Life to the work 
of the Resettlement Administration. 


Dr. I. M. Rubinow, well known for his work in the field of social insur- 
ance, died at the age of sixty-one early in September. 


Ethelburt Stewart, commissioner of labor statistics, 1920-32, and well 
known as a specialist in the field of labor conditions, died in Washington, 
D.C., on October 13, at the age of seventy-nine. 


William English Walling, author of several books on industrial democ- 
racy and socialism, one of the founders of the League for Industrial 
Democracy, the Women’s Trade Union League, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, and formerly a member of the 
American Sociological Society, died in Amsterdam, Netherlands, Septem- 
ber 12, at the age of fifty-nine. 


Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, formerly medical director of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, and author of several works in the field 
of social psychiatry, died at the age of fifty-three, at sea, on September 24, 
while he was returning from his last trip to the Soviet Union. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Psychology of Social Norms. By MuzaFeR SHERIF. New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1936. Pp. xii+209. $2.00. 

Utilizing the Gestalt term “frame of reference” as a clue, the author of 
this book seeks through laboratory experiments “‘a scientifically general- 
ized social psychology based upon comprehensive scientific principles” — 
truly a large order for anyone but an incorrigible optimist. The sociolo- 
gist will find this book interesting not so much because of its contents, 
for what is new in it is not so important and what is important is not so 
new, but because it is symptomatic of the confusion that reigns in the 
camp of the psychologists. The writer begins with the familiar pontifically 
scientific matter-of-factness of the laboratory psychologist. Spranger and 
the German cultural psychologists are dismissed as “romantic.” The 
“psychologizings” of sociologists and anthropologists are not psychology. 
The ribald wench of the streets with whom they have been philandering 
must be dragged by the hair of the head into the psychological laboratory, 
denatured, subjected to the inevitable tests, and arrayed in the purple 
and fine linen of science before she dare call herself psychology. “If there 
is any substantial truth in such guesses [of sociologist and anthropologist] 
they have to be incorporated sooner or later in the main body of psychol- 
ogy based upon experimentation and systematic observation.” After this 
rebuke the sociologist and anthropologist are astonished to learn that 
“often there is more concrete reality in the sociologist’s and cultural 
anthropologist’s psychology,” for “science must make postulates and 
abstractions that may not mean anything to everybody.” Here, then, is 
a discouraging impasse. If social psychology wishes to be useful and prac- 
tical, it must be unscientific; if it insists upon being scientific, it must be 
content to be incomprehensible and impractical. 

However, as the book progresses, the raucous voice of the pontifex 
maximus of the laboratory drops to a mere stage whisper. He is still vocal 
on page 47, “Yet we must as psychologists study individuals,” but before 
we finish the chapter we find that even individual differences may be due 
“in whole or in part” to prevailing norms (p. 65). This leaves us in a blue 
funk. The fog gradually lifts as we learn that traditionally individual 
interests such as hunger, property, competition, acquisitiveness, and even 
sex, as we know them, are not individual at all but social and, finally, the 
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ego itself, the proud citadel of the laboratory psychologist, “is chiefly 
made up of social values” (p. 179), pace McDougall with his self-sentiment. 
As the book draws to a close, we meet with this statement which should 
warm the cockles of the sociologist’s heart: “The social psychologist has 
to be a sociologist if he wants to make his psychology social”’ (p. 189). The 
conclusion from this seems inevitable, namely, that the sociologist alone 
enjoys the whole point of view in that he deals both with the inner 
psychological and the external cultural series of reality. The findings of 
the experimental psychologist, who does not enjoy this whole point of 
view, may be mere “laboratory artifacts” unless tested by “the true 
psychology of the formation of norms that are effective in everyday life”’ 
(p. 88). It would seem, then, that the réle of the laboratory social psychol- 
ogist must be quite limited in character and scope. Furthermore, as is 
clearly implied in the term “frame of reference,” the sociologist has a 
perfect right to deal with the psychological elements from his Standort or 
“frame of reference.” It matters not one whit that his findings may be, 
from the Standort or “frame of reference”’ of the laboratory psychologist, 
mere ‘‘psychologizings.” The writer fails to follow out the philosophical 
and methodological implications of his “frame of reference.” Life is not a 
psychological laboratory and fortunately can never be transformed into 
one. 

In spite of its curious inconsistencies the reviewer is in hearty accord 
with what he takes to be the conclusions suggested by this book. He hopes 
that the author will expand this fragmentary sketch into a much needed 
handbook on social psychology in which the lion of the laboratory is made 
to lie down with the naive sociological lambs and that sadly inhibited 
maiden, scientific psychology, is induced to kiss the ‘‘romantic”’ psycholo- 
gizer; it would be a tragedy for all concerned should she become a captious 
and sterile old maid. The author should include in such a handbook an 
evaluation of Mannheim’s brilliant work on ideologies, Pareto’s residues, 
the writings of Scheler and Max Weber, and Morganthau’s La realité des 
normes, not one of which, strange to say, is mentioned in this book. 


Joun M. MECKLIN 
Dartmouth College 


The Institution of Property. By C. REINOLD Noyes. New York and Tor- 
onto: Longmans, Green & Co.; London: Humphrey Milford, 1936. 
Pp. xvi+645. $8.00. 

To the reviewer, who is neither a lawyer nor a special student of juris- 
prudence but whose profession is economics, this book is interesting from 
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the standpoint of institutional economics. li is surely evident both that 
the more important and stable economic institutions, and especially the 
most accessible for historical and evolutionary study, are those embodied 
in law; and that the great institution or institution complex in economic 
life generally, and especially in the modern world, is that of property. 
Mr. Noyes himself takes this view. The first section of his Introduction 
(pp. 1-8) is entitled ‘The Field of Institutional Economics,” and the sec- 
ond section (pp. 1-16) continues the same discussion. And it is an excel- 
lent discussion. It is particularly commendable for emphasizing that there 
is properly no conflict whatever between institutional economics and the 
classical or theoretical approach, that they complement each other, study- 
ing the same subject matter from different points of view. 

This Introduction confirmed the high hopes with which the reviewer 
approached the volume—that it might prove to be the wished-for text- 
book to put into the hands of students (at least, graduate students) to 
give them a basic part of the subject matter of a course in institutional 
economics. It is no detraction from the merits of the book to say that this 
is not its character. It is hard reading, and some knowledge of legal his- 
tory is required to make it readable at all. It gives the impression of a 
most thorough, not to say exhaustive, treatment of the evolution of the 
main legal concepts connected with property, as regards both what is 
owned and the owner, group, or individual, from the inferential dawn of 
Roman history down through English or feudal law to the situation in 
America today. And it gives the impression of a competent job as far as 
the reviewer is competent to judge. Certainly a prodigious amount of 
conscientious labor has gone into it, and it is deserving of studious reading 
on the part of anyone interested in the topic from any point of view. 

Chiefly on the basis of philological analysis (for the evidence see Appen- 
dix I, pp. 539-82), Mr. Noyes reconstructs a primitive state in which an 
absolute dominium over things and persons, including wife, children, 
slaves, etc. as well as things, pertained to the head of the familia. In 
Roman legal history the chief development was that of a political order 
superior to the familiae, with contractual relations between the heads of 
these, enforcible in personam. The primary characteristic of feudal and 
English law is the principle of rights in things, contrasting with absolute 
proprietorship, and deriving from estates in land. Mr. Noyes finds mod- 
ern Anglo-American property law handicapped by the presence of these 
opposed principles. The Roman concept of dominium has sufficient in- 
fluence to obstruct the development of a consistent system in accord with 
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the English principle, whi¢.t‘would be more appropriate to the modern 
organization of property relations. 

In his general social interpretation Mr. Noyes holds that the develop- 
ment of a system of individual property, with the attendant money 
economy, goes with the enjoyment by men generally of a higher degree 
of material welfare than obtains or would obtain under other possible 
systems (p. 425). The reviewer would comment that individual liberty 
is perhaps more important than material well-being, and that with regard 
to both there seems to be reason to believe that property is a favorable 
condition within certain limits, but that it tends to evolve beyond these 
limits into a state calling for a new balance between political and eco- 
nomic organization. 


FRANK H. KNIGHT 
University of Chicago 


Social Actions. By FLORIAN ZNANIECKI. New York: Farrar & Rinehart 
(for the Polish Sociological Institute), 1936. Pp. xxii+746. $4.50. 


Professor Znaniecki’s Social Actions is an attempt to develop a funda- 
mental theoretic explanation of social behavior and its development and 
varieties—an explanation that will be more usable than that set forth in 
The Polish Peasant as a basis for the classification of the cases found in 
concrete materials. His earlier work on this problem has been made 
known to American readers through his Laws of Social Psychology (1925) 
and The Method of Sociology (1934), also through several journal articles, 
particularly “The Object-Matter of Sociology,” published in Volume 
XXXII of this Journal. The fundamental point of view developed in 
those previous publications is continued with little modification in the 
present volume, which is, in large part, taxonomic in purpose and content. 
Readers who are familiar with the earlier works will recognize the terms 
“social action,” “social tendency,” “social object,” “axiological,” and . 
“humanistic coefficient.” In the course of the present volume, however, 
Znaniecki presents a rather intimidating array of additional technical 
terms. That he was quite conscious of the difficulty thus created, but saw 
no way to avoid it, is expressly indicated in his Preface. Chapter xii, 
“Repression of Criminal Behavior,” and chapter xiii, “Revolt,” are, how- 
ever, very readable and interesting; in these chapters the author has 
managed to demonstrate the bearings of his concepts upon the data of 
concrete reality more convincingly than in most other sections of the 
book. 

Professor Znaniecki’s contribution to the formulation of a logically 
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coherent and empirically usable science of social psychology (for him the 
two terms are virtually equivalent) is an extremely challenging one. His 
main contentions and methodological proposals deserve more attention 
than they seem to have received heretofore. It would be an interesting 
adventure to devote some time in a graduate seminar to a careful, critical 
discussion of Social Actions. 

The volume is marred by a number of typographical errors, by no 
means all of which are noted on the errata slip supplied with each copy. 
There are indexes, and a valuable supplement containing bibliographies 
and discussions of existing literature, arranged in the order in which the 
topics are treated in the main text, with appropriate page and chapter 
references. This book should be included in every library which makes 
any pretense at covering the field of social science; and no teacher of 
social psychology or theoretic sociology can afford to ignore it. 


FLoyp N. House 
University of Virginia 


Control in Human Societies. By JEROME Dowp. New York: D. Appleton- 

Century Co., 1936. Pp. xviiit+475. $3.00. 

The thesis of this book is that human history may be described as an 
evolution from paternal control to social control. Social control is defined 
as democratic control (p. 19). Control is used only in its telic sense (p. 6). 
Part I defines the functions and forms of control. Part II demonstrates 
how the Western world passed from the paternal control of the Dark 
Ages to a relatively social form of control. The rest of the world is still 
under paternal control. Part III shows how this evolution has taken place 
in various realms of human life, such as marriage, industry, education, 
religion, art, and politics. Part IV tells how dark the present looks, and 
what we must do to be worthy of continued evolution toward social control. 

The author shows, in his references and quotations, a knowledge of the 
literature of social philosophy and of social science that one must admire. 
But it would hardly be fair to criticize his work as a piece of sociological 
writing. It is too obviously a defense and a plea for a faith. It is full of 
unquestioned assumptions and naive judgments. There is in it no con- 
tribution to either sociological method or the body of social facts. The 
quotations are selected and used on the basis of literary aptness and are 
used to pile up, rather than to systematize, arguments. 

One would be very hard put to it to say what function the book will 
serve. 


McGill University 


EvERETT C. HuGHES 
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An Essay on the Nature and Significance of Economic Science. By LIONEL 
Rossins. London: Macmillan & Co. (2d ed.), 1935. Pp. xviii+160. 
7s. 6d. 


The changes in this new edition, in comparison with the first, published 
in 1932, consist chiefly of elaboration and re-enforcement of the argument 
(160 pages instead of 141). It is an excellent and readable treatment of its 
topic, within orthodox limits, and especially is good sales talk for the line 
of economic theory. As this is the reviewer’s line also, he feels somewhat 
self-accusing at not finding the book more satisfactory than he does. The 
main point at which issue would be taken is, first, that it does not seem to 
him to make economics at all a natural science to avoid ethical judgments 
and advice on specific problems of action (and whether it makes it a 
positive science is a question needing much deeper analysis than is here 
given); and, in the second place, it is even more questionable whether 
economics ought to be a science in either of these senses. The sort of 
economic science which Professor Robbins advocates has no relation to 
the prediction or control of any concrete phenomena, and if the phenom- 
ena treated are economic, they involve purposive behavior explained by 
motives known to the student through intercommunicative process. The 
question of the kind of science which is possible or desirable with reference 
to such subject matter does not seem to be adequately considered, in spite 
of the fact that Max Weber’s famous essays on objectivity and Wertfrei- 
heit are referred to. This applies in the realm of economic behavior under 
stationary conditions, but the treatment of the relation between pur- 
posive action and economic evolution is even more unsatisfactory. In 
fact, the relation is hardly recognized in the discussion of the latter topic, 
which is largely added in this edition (chap. iv, sec. 7, and chap. v, sec. 7). 


FRANK H. KNIGHT 
University of Chicago 


Les fondements du droit. By EMMANUEL Lévy. Paris: Librairie Félix 
Alcan, 1933. Pp. 169. Fr. 15. 


Professor Emmanuel Lévy of the law faculty of the University of Lyons 
is one of the intellectual leaders of French socialism. The main theme of 
his collected essays of thirty years, especially of those written before the 
war (see in particular L’exercice du droit collectif |p. 1], Affirmation du 
droit collectif [p. 17], and L’attente [p. 45]), is the conviction of the inevita- 
bility of socialism. Karl Marx had undertaken to prove that the capital- 
istic economic system bears in itself the seeds which will necessarily con- 
vert it into a system of socialist economics. M. Lévy is convinced that the 
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collectivization and objectivation of private property in the modern cor- 
poration and other institutions of the capitalistic legal order, which he 
calls the “collective claim [créance] of the capitalists,” will inevitably be 
replaced by the “‘collective claim of labor,”’ which makes itself felt through 
the forces of unionization and collective bargaining. They will finally 
shape the law, which is not developed in an “‘aristocratic’”’ “free scientific 
research” (Francois Gény’s libre recherche scientifique), which Professor 
Lévy denounces as the triumph of judicial subjectivism. For him the law 
is the result of the social milieu and its dominating forces. They will shape 
the minds of the lawyers and judges and lead them to the notion that 
rights have no prelegal existence, but are created by the legal order and 
granted to the individuals in trust for the common good. This insight will 
serve as the tool through which judges will bring about a more collectiv- 
istic legal order in a peaceful way. The transformations of legal thought, 
which have taken place during these last forty years in Europe, especially 
in Germany, and which are going on right now in this country, seem to 
bear out the accuracy of many of these prophecies of 1903. In his later 
articles M. Lévy takes up an insight at which he arrived as early as in his 
doctor-thesis of 1896, viz., that the law is the sum of our “legitimate ex- 
pectations.” From this principle he deduces, sometimes in a style of 
cryptic enthusiasm, a theory of natural law (Introduction au droit naturel 
[p. 95]; included into the essays is Professor Georges Ripert’s critique [p. 
103] and Professor Lévy’s answer [p. 123]) as well as definitions of the 
principal legal institutions (La personne (p. 141], Mariage [p. 143], Con- 
trat [p. 145], Délit civil [p. 148]). In a more realistic manner an essay of 
1929 (Elements d’une doctrine |p. 126]) attempts to determine those legal 
institutions through which the socialistic order may be achieved by peace- 
ful means. They are: the respect for human personality, the liberty to 
form trade-unions and consumers’ co-operatives, insurance, and arbitra- 
tion. 
Max RHEINSTEIN 
University of Chicago Law School 


Esquisse d’un traite de sociologie. By G. L. Duprat. Paris: Librarie Gen- 

erale de Droit et de Jurisprudence. Pp. 200. 

The distinguished secretary-general of the Institut International de 
Sociologie presumably intends that this volume shall be a detailed outline 
of a projected treatise, covering what he regards as the essentials of 
sociology. Of the subject in general he lays down the following postulates: 
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(1) that social life is a positive reality, (2) that as such, it is not reducible 
to any other type of reality; (3) that its objects of attention are the forms 
of social life; (4) that sociology cannot have abstractions for its objects; 
(5) that sociology must become a true interpretative science. 

The chief obstacles to the realization of a scientific sociology are stated 
to be that: (1) many conceptions of the social life, both secular and phil- 
osophical, have been either vicious or prejudiced; (2) the scientific method 
has so far not been adopted or rigorously applied; (3) the social sciences, 
or the moral and political sciences, are opposed to scientific sociology and 
they injure it by reason of their privileged situation. However, says the 
author, there is possibility of the development of a scientific sociology— . 
one which will technically treat the economic, sociological, moral, and 
other crises to which society is subject. 

“The Methods of Sociology,” which the author discusses as Part I, 
consists of observation of the facts, and their documentation, comparison, 
classification, and interpretation; it is to be hoped that the rigid applica- 
tion of scientific methods will eventually develop a true sociological pre- 
vision. “Social Morphology” constitutes Part II of the volume. In this a 
discussion of the general types of animal and social life is followed by a 
consideration of the more complex forms exhibited by various civilizations 
and nations. Regional and urban forms are contrasted with each other. 
The more elemental aspects to be found within technical and economic 
activities and in domestic and individual processes are also touched upon. 
Part III deals with the “‘Factors of Social Evolution,” which are here dis- 
cussed under the headings of ethnic, national, regional, and urban, with 
final consideration of social pathology. The fourth and concluding part, 
under the heading of ‘Applied Sociology,” considers social, political, eco- 
nomic, and ethnical aspects of life. 

The subject matter of the volume is, in general, of the sort which has, 
in the past, been made familiar to American students through a number 
of introductions to sociology. 


EARLE EUBANK 
University of Cincinnati 


Where Life Is Better: An Unsentimental Journey. By JAMES Rorty. New 

York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1936. Pp. 283. $3.00. 

This is an account of a journey of a New York newspaperman across 
the continent and back, in a flivver, covering a period of seven months. 
It is, however, something more than this. It is a sketch of, and a com- 
mentary on, American civilization at the end of the great depression and 
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at the beginning of whatever comes next. As a sketch it is, as the author 
hastens to admit, rather hasty and all too brief. But the commentary is 
that of a mind that is at once inquisitive, understanding, and free. 

The author, it needs to be said, is at once a communist and a poet. Asa 
communist he speaks with something less than regret of the great epoch 
which is passing. But as a poet he views the American scene with candor 
and describes it with a veracity of which no mere sectarian is capable. 

Starting from Easton, Connecticut, the author’s itinerary traversed or 
skirted most of the important kingdoms of our vast industrial empire: 
Steel, of which Pittsburgh is the metropolis; Detroit, the capital of what 
he calls ‘“Mobilia”; Chicago and the North Central Farm Belt; San 
Francisco, the lost paradise of the Pacific coast; Los Angeles and Holly- 
wood, with its “dream factories,” the cinema; Memphis, capital of the 
Cotton Kingdom of Arkansas and Mississippi. 

Because his interests were political as well as sociological he chose to 
examine more closely those spots where a festering discontent was dis- 
tilling that social unrest which is the ultimate source of political power. 
Describing his personal adventures in these different regions, his narrative 
offers intimate glimpses of a subterranean world which most of us know 
only at second hand. . 

In Chicago he breaks out into ironic verse in admiration of that tri- 
umph of advertising and showmanship. In Milwaukee and the Twin 
Cities he judicially appraises the present successes and the future pros- 
pects of Governor Olson, the La Follettes, and farmers’ labor politics in 
general. Disenchanted with the program of the New Dealers, he surveys 
without enthusiasm the progress of the Grand Coulee Dam of the Colum- 
bia River in Oregon, and the prospects for a better life under the T.V.A. 
in Tennessee and adjoining territories. He gives a gorgeous description 
of the moral confusion and economic insecurity of life in the cinema capital 
at Hollywood; discovers that the bloom that once seemed glorious has 
vanished from life in California and San Francisco. In Louisiana he vis- 
ited the home of Huey Long, and in the conversation with the hillbillies 
of the so-called “Free State” of Winn, where Huey Long was born, he 
discovered the ancestral and historical sources of the political power of 
Louisiana’s former dictator. 

Finally in an open letter to Robert Ware, sheriff of Imperial County, 
whose guest he was during a brief confinement in the El Centro jail, he 
explains—in fact, makes his apologia pro vita sua—and discloses his ulte- 
rior purpose in making this journey and writing this book. 

This volume is, as I have said, not merely the narrative of a journey of 
exploration, or even the comment of a shrewd observer of American life 
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at a critical period of our history. It is rather personal history and, in its 
concluding chapters, if not earlier, the reader will discover that he has, 
in the course of a pleasant interlude, made the acquaintance of an unusual 
personality—an idealist seeking a world “‘where life is better” but, above 
all, a reporter with a poet’s sense for the underlying reality of the world 
in which he finds himself. 
RoBERT E. PARK 
University of Chicago 


Progress and Power. By Cart Brecker. Stanford University: Stanford 
University Press, 1936. Pp. 102. $1.50. 


Professor Becker’s three Stanford lectures are an attempt to “discover 
a correlation between the extension of man’s activities and the expansion 
of his intelligence on the one hand, and the implements of power at his 
disposal on the other.’ He divides this exploration according to a time 
scale in which the first period comprises about 450,000 years, marked by 
the use of a few crude hand tools; a second period of 500,000 years, marked 
by the conquest of fire and the domestication of animals and plants; a 
third period of about 5,000 years following the invention of writing; and a 
fourth period, that has run a scant 1,000 years and is not yet completed. 
This familiar scheme resembles Henry Adams’ phases, in that it empha- 
sizes the factor of acceleration; but the widening of the time interval 
makes the selection less arbitrary than Adams’, even though it still leaves 
open the possibility that the seeming acceleration is but an illusion of 
time perspective. While the book is full of stimulating thoughts and wise 
reflections, phrased in a manner that recalls William James at his best, 
there are one or two surprising omissions: first, though a chapter is de- 
voted to “Sword and Pen,” language itself, a much greater social inven- 
tion, is dismissed with the scantest reference. Yet some of our present 
difficulties in controlling and socializing power may be the hangovers of 
a period when technical facility in using verbal signs and symbols prob- 
ably outstripped manipulative and experimental modes of verifications; 
while, for the rest, our difficulties may be due to the fact that the physical 
capacity to harness power has outrun our means of social organization 
and expression. And another surprising omission is Professor Becker’s 
failure to reckon with negative expressions of power: power as a desocial- 
izing, an unbuilding element in civilization, the opposition of power to 
other instruments of intelligence—in short, regress and power. 


Lewis MuMForpD 


Amenia, New York 
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At War with Academic Traditions in America. By A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1934. Pp. xiv+358. $4.00. 
These papers and addresses, produced, for the most part, during the 

presidency of Mr. Lowell at Harvard University, 1909-33, furnish a clear 

account of the ideas and attitudes which found expression in his adminis- 
tration. The record is one of able, vigorous, persistent grappling with the 
problems of college teaching in America. The reader will find explained 
here the tutorial plan, the divisional examinations, the reading period, the 

House plan, and many other like arrangements. No college president of 

his time can compete with Mr. Lowell in the number of the teaching de- 

vices adopted or in the administrative skill and energy with which they 
were applied. The record of pedagogical achievement is very impressive. 

But the most startling feature of the book is its title. It seems to repre- 
sent Mr. Lowell as fighting a battle against the educational traditions of 
his time and college and country. Is the picture a true one? One may, 
perhaps, find an answer to this question by comparing Mr. Lowell’s 
thinking with that of his contemporary, Woodrow Wilson. Both men 
were students of political government, writing and teaching in that field. 
Both went to Oxford for suggestions. Both took from Oxford the notions 
of tutorial teaching and of residence in Houses or Quads rather than in 
dormitories or clubs or fraternity houses. 

In the deeper philosophic sense neither of these two men was at war 
with academic traditions. Throughout their utterances one searches in 
vain for any genuine reflection upon the values or methods of the teaching 
process. In neither of them do the aims of education, the “unity” of the 
individual or of instruction, or the content of the curriculum as an inter- 
pretation of human living receive any clarification. In this sense they are 
both traditional. They both study administration rather than the pur- 
poses which administration must serve. 

But in another sense Mr. Wilson was at war with tradition. That con- 
flict was in his blood even though not clearly in his mind. He resented the 
dominance of the “side-shows” in the American college. He fought fear- 
lessly and relentlessly to transform Princeton’s attitude toward learning 
and teaching. He was at war. But nothing of this kind will be found in 
the words or the deeds of Mr. Lowell. He sought, not to change, but to 
improve. He wanted more studying done. He wanted it more efficiently 
done. But he did not challenge the Harvard traditions as to what learning 
is or what it may become. His experience knew nothing of the insecurity, 
the despair, the bitterness of defeat which came when a man demanded 
of Princeton that it give up old ways and enter upon new ones. And this 
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explains, I think, why one can fairly contrast the two men in their rela- 
tions to tradition. Mr. Wilson, though defeated, did effect a fundamental 
change in the spirit of Princeton. Mr. Lowell, in spite of all his pedagogi- 
cal achievements, left Harvard at least as traditional as he found it. His 
work, beautifully done, was that of giving to an accepted tradition new 
administrative forms rather than that of challenging the presuppositions 
upon which his own educational training had been built. 


ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN 
University of Wisconsin 


An Interpretation of Christian Ethics. By REINHOLD NIEBUHR. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1935. Pp. iit+244. $2.00. 


This is a brilliant attempt to rescue Christianity from an impasse that 
is due to the discrediting of orthodoxy by science and democracy and the 
ineptitude of a liberalism that has complacently surrendered to a spiritu- 
ally bankrupt modern culture. Archimedes is reputed to have said, “Give 
me a lever long enough and a pou sto [place to stand] and I can move the 
world.” The pou sto upon which Mr. Neibuhr proposes to rest the lever 
of the religious ideal and pry the world out of its abyss of spiritual despair 
is found in what he calls the “mythical prophetic” religion most perfectly 
expressed in the indefectible love-ethic of Jesus. The writer’s thought, 
which is lacking in systematic unity, is a curious mixture of the pessimism 
of Augustine as to human nature and history, the transcendental idealism 
of Plato, and the mystical love-ethic of Luther. Over against the eternal 
world of the love-ethic that forms the essence of God lies the world of 
society and history which partially reflects this absolute realm of the love- 
ethic and is constantly being condemned by it. This at once suggests the 
Augustinian distinction between the civitas dei and the civitas terrena. 
Sin, however, which is just as necessary and inevitable in Professor Nie- 
buhr’s world as in Augustine’s, is not due to the innate depravity taught 
in the great Pauline-Augustinian-Calvinistic tradition but to the finiteness 
of man and his inability to attain the ideal of the love-ethic. Finite man 
sins and necessarily becomes aware of guilt (imperfection) even in his best 
efforts to attain the ideal. This, of course, is not Augustinian or Christian 
but Greek. It smacks of the Platonic identification of evil with non-being. 
This indefectible love-ethic is made a criterion for the criticism of the 
historical relativity and moral futility that bedevil every attempt to 
achieve social justice in politics and business, to harmonize class conflicts, 
or to assure world peace. The two chapters on “The Law of Love in 
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Politics and Economics” are among the most stimulating in the book. 
Mr. Neibuhr, following Luther, seems to think that only in the inner 
circle of the individual’s emotional life (chap. vii) do we have the best 
chance to approximate the ideal of the love-ethic. 

This book should be read by all who are interested in the rehabilitation 
of religious loyalties in a world which seems desperately determined to go 
to the devil. The realist will be puzzled by its elusive and often incoherent. 
metaphysics; the logical thinker will grow weary of the constant use of 
paradox—the favorite device of those who deal with absolutes; the cul- 
tural sociologist will revolt against the revamping of Augustinian pessi- 
mism as to human nature and history; all will enjoy its brilliant insights, 
its catholicity, its broad scholarship, and its utter fearlessness of thought. 
The book might almost be called a philosophy of despair, for in it a 
brilliant mind seeks refuge from the tragic spiritual bankruptcy of the 
modern world in the indefeasible absolute of a love-ethic which man can 
never realize but which eternally judges and condemns him. This reminds 
one, curiously enough, of the old Calvinistic test of piety, namely, the 
willingness to be damned for the glory of God, with this difference—that 
a god of love has been substituted for a god of wrath. 


Joun M. MEcKLIN 
Dartmouth College 


A Critical Introduction to Ethics. By Puittp WHEELWRIGHT. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1935. Pp. xvi+463. $2.00. 


This textbook for ethical courses is characterized by being analytic, 
imaginative, concrete, and inclusive. It is analytic in that an attempt is 
first made to tease out the various distinguishable aspects of moral situa- 
tions and then to elevate the results into a systematic method for moral- 
ists. (It is here reminiscent of Dewey’s How We Think.) It is imaginative 
in that it prescribes as of great importance in analysis the projection of 
alternatives and the identification of the self with all persons involved 
in the consequences. Exemplifying this prescription, the book appeals 
constantly to imaginative literature to make the mind of the reader more 
magnanimous than it can or will be made by the cramped writings of mere 
moralists. (It is here reminiscent of Plato, from whom it often quotes, 
and of his modern disciple, Santayana.) It is concrete in that it appeals 
again and again to cases actual and hypothetical, parading thus as of the 
texture of the moral life the predicaments of men of action in the modern 
world. It is inclusive enough to involve all important historic ethical 
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theories and to draw in its train a remarkably rich sampling of the life of 
contemporary man. ; 

The book is highly readable without thereby becoming at all irrelevant 
to the ethical enterprise, and it certainly leaves the after-taste of having 
been precipitated by a man of the world rather than concocted from some 
cloistered study. Asa text it is likely to displace many, if not most, of the 
prevailing books now used in American colleges for undergraduate instruc- 
tion in ethics. It is high time that the teaching of ethics should escape 
dogmatism, should even escape genial narrowness, should indeed graduate 
into the freedom of mobile imagination and through that into the cou- 


rageous risk of action undertaken with open eyes. 


T. V. SmitH 
University of Chicago 


The Protestant Church as a Social Institution. By H. Paut Douctass and 
EDMUND DES. BRUNNER. New York: Harper & Bros., 1935. Pp. xvi+ 
368. $2.50. 

The Story of American Dissent. By JoHN M. MEcKLIN. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1934. Pp. 381. $3.50. 


The first of these two volumes on the American Protestant churches 
deals with the church as an enterprise rather than as a spiritual force. 
Concern over “the promise of unity” underlies it. It treats of the forms of 
organization and the secular problems of the churches as revealed by the 
findings of the forty-eight research projects undertaken by the Institute 
of Social and Religious Research from 1922 to 1934. The chapters of its 
main section deal with members and constituents, community roots and 
adaptations, church organization and life, the ministry, educational ac- 
tivities, social-welfare functions, and finances and facilities. Part III deals 
with regional variations and with co-operation of the churches. One gath- 
ers that two main considerations led to this kind of treatment. The first 
is that material having to do with administration is relatively non-contro- 
versial. The functionaries of the churches, save those of the sectarian 
fringe, could be led to co-operate in a study of the more secular aspects 
of the church. The second consideration is that material of the sort used 
is more amenable to measurement. 

The authors are well aware of the assumptions underlying their work. 
The volume is outstanding both as a compilation of data and as an 
analytical treatment. 

Professor Mecklin approaches American Protestantism from a different 
point of view. He introduces his volume with a chapter on the “Sociology 
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of Dissent,” in which he throws into high relief the contrast between the 
sect and the church. He notes, however, that there is a close kinship be- 
tween the two in Protestant countries, and especially in America. Our 
conservative denominations grew out of sectarian, dissenting minorities. 
He then treats of the history of dissenting groups in America. Apparently 
the book was written as a basis not only for an understanding of the reli- 
gious, political, and moral philosophy of American Protestants but also 
for a criticism of this philosophy. This criticism, while it runs throughout 
the book, is brought to a head in a chapter entitled ‘““The Legacy of Dis- 
sent.” The point of view is that of the liberal ethics of science and tolerant 
democracy. 

The two volumes would make an excellent foundation for a seminar on 
American Protestantism. 


McGill University 


EveERETT C. HUGHES 


Lexical Evidence from Folk Epigraphy in Western North America: A Glos- 
sarial Study of the Low Element in the English Vocabulary. By ALLEN 
WALKER Reap. Paris, 1935 (privately printed). Pp. 83. 

Usually students of culture and human conduct shun the study of the 
obscene, the vulgar, and the unseemly, or else view them in that distant 
manner that is the parent of speculation. Yet these realms are so attrac- 
tive in their promise of revealing fundamental insight into human life that 
appreciative welcome should be given to any candid and dignified study 
of them. The monograph under review is of this quality. 

The main body of the work consists of a compilation of obscene in- 
scriptions collected chiefly in tourist camps in the western United States. 
The author has treated these instances of folk epigraphy in standard lexi- 
cal fashion. The theoretical remarks of the author merit consideration. 
His view is that obscene expressions are inverted taboos, i.e., words which 
invite usage because of their prohibition and which yield “‘a ‘fearful thrill’ 
in seeing, doing, or speaking the forbidden.” Hence the author declares 
“*... it is the existence of a ban or taboo which creates the obscenity, 
where none exists before.”” A wholesome collective attitude would pre- 
sumably lead to the diminution of the obscene. 

These views of the author seem to be substantially valid, yet important 
questions remain. Why do all human societies have a pattern of taboo 
language as an integral part of their respective cultures? Its universal 
existence suggests that it plays some vital réle, the nature of which still 
awaits investigation and adequate interpretation. Another interesting 
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problem comes from the recognition that the use of obscene words is a 
peculiarly intriguing form of expressive behavior. Many conjectural ex- 
planations have been made of this usage, but its function, like that of 
laughter, still remains obscure. Mr. Read has not sought particularly to 
illuminate these problems, although his casual reflections on these points 
are not devoid of insight and suggestiveness. 

Unfortunately the circulation of this scholarly work will be limited 
because the author has had to resort to printing it privately. Our obliga- 
tion is due him for his courageous and dignified effort to throw light on a 
grossly neglected area of sociological interest. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


After Three Centuries: A Typical New England Family. By ELtswortu 
HuntTINGTON and MARTHA RaGSDALE. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins 
Co., 1935. Pp. vili+274. $2.50. 

From eighteen thousand Puritans who painfully emigrated in 1620-42 
sprang a race, by multiplication almost without addition, that has molded 
modern civilization and made the name of Yankee to be “loved and 
feared thruout the world.” One such obscure emigrant of 1633, Simon 
Huntington, died on the voyage, but his widow landed with her five chil- 
dren; and from these are descended at least nine-tenths of all the Hunting- 
tons living in America today, numbering 5,500 born with that name, 
beside 1,500,000 Americans of other surnames. The 5,500 with the name 
today are the subject of this book, taken as a true sample of the whole 
Puritan, i.e., New England stock, and written up asa very interesting, 
novel, and valuable study in sociology and genetics, based on a new 
method—that of the surname group—which should have wide utility to 
sociologists. 

They are a great race, these Huntingtons and other Puritans. One in 
twenty-five of all the male Huntingtons who reach forty-five years gets 
in Who’s Who. The most illustrious of them all, aided by the family 
association, the National Research Council genetists, and the vast re- 
searches of a southern lady outside the clan, have produced this book. It 
has originality, suggestiveness, pioneer quality, and caution not to claim 
more than it has proved. 

Something was learned about 3,717 of the 5,500 living American Hunt- 
ingtons, and 1,085 families replied to questionnaires. Data were also se- 
cured on the frequency in various occupations and in high and low ranks, 
not only of the name Huntington, but of the exclusively Puritan names 
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Trumbull, Lyman, Hooker, and Coolidge, the old Dutch Van Dyke, the 
widespread English Adams, Brown, Edwards, Stone, and Williams, and 
the newer-come Wagner, Schwartz, Flood (Scotch-Irish), O’Brien, Lar- 
sen, Cohen, Levine, and Russo. The Puritan names were naturally found 
to rank about the same. Always in proportion to their present numbers, 
the Puritans and Van Dykes surpass the common English names, al- 
though these include many Puritans, too, in the ratios of .5 for frequency 
of criminality and dependency, business ownership 1.3, government offi- 
cials 1.6, lawyers 3, corporation directors 3.5, American Men of Science 
4.9, authors 7.8, Notable Americans 9.6, etc. The harder the test, the more 
the Puritans shine forth, especially in scientific, literary, and philan- 
thropic directions. The stocks who came later, although they settled in 
the better regions, are left far behind. 

As to why the Puritan stock is so outstanding, particularly in pleasant 
and altruistic fields, the authors make no claim. But they present five 
chapters of evidence tending to the support of the heredity thesis. Like 
the Parsis, Maoris, and Icelanders the Puritans were highly selected at 
the start by their far and most difficult migration. Two centuries of 
eugenic survival and mating selection further improved them; and their 
migrations today are proved to be sifting out merit. The more-blue- 
eyed Huntingtons, and those known to be of pure English ancestry, are 
doing better today; 70 per cent of the sixty eminent Huntingtons have 
been descended from six out of the thirty-three great-grandsons in the 
male line of the original Simon, these six being themselves able men and 
begetting ability unto the fifth generation, while the obscure lines have 
begot obscurity; and the eminent have been largely close relatives. 

This discussion shows how far Ellsworth Huntington has gone from his 
original geographic interest, and it is rather a defect that this book pays 
so little attention to geographic and historic considerations, or even to 
the fact that many Americans bearing the non-Puritan names are Ne- 
groes. As we said, the book does not claim to explain why, but we wish 
it were not set down to the credit of the Puritan stock that, for instance, 
they take twice as many patents as the Americans of common English 
names, when geographic and Negro considerations could explain this 
amply. 

Long a separate race, the Yankee stock is now found to be rapidly 
intermarrying with others. Its birth-rate fell precipitously from 1810 to 
1880, and it shows the usual most perverse tendency for the more chil- 
dren to be born and reared in the poorer stock and homes. But here, as 
elsewhere, bright harbingers appear while the night deepens, in the prac- 
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tical stop to their birth decline since 1880 and a tendency appearing for 
the most worth-while to increase their offspring and exceed the class 
below. 

This book will interest sociologists most widely in its new method of 
studying a hereditary group through using distinctive surnames and look- 
ing up all, or a thorough sample, of the present and past bearers of these 
names, without undertaking to trace their genealogy or to follow female 
lines. Genealogical studies are generally very difficult. Their findings 
are persistently warped toward the two poles of society: the notables 
recorded in the golden books of time or living, able and glad to tell of 
their ancestry; and on the other hand the pauper-Jukes type who migrate 
little, and whose lives have been investigated by public authority. The 
present method for the first time reaches sufficiently the average of the 
descendants. So we have here a very significant and valuable book, whose 
new method as well as findings can be widely applied. 


S. CoLum GILFILLAN 
National Resources Committee, Chicago 


De Bevolking van Amsterdam, Deel IV: Statistische studie over huwelijk, 
echtscheiding, geboorte, sterfte, vestiging en vertrek. “‘Statistische Mede- 
deelingen van het Bureau van Statistiek der Gemeente Amsterdam, 
No. 103.” Amsterdam, 1936. 


This volume comprises a series of statistical studies on the demographic 
development of Amsterdam. Three previous volumes contained elaborate 
and detailed tabulations of basic data: No. 97 on the movement of popu- 
lation up to 1931; No. roo on the results of the decennial population cen- 
sus from 1830 to 1930; and No. ror on the results of the decennial occu- 
pational censuses from 1889 to 1930. The present volume is based very 
largely on the data contained in Report 97. It is divided into five sections: 
“Births,” “Deaths” (written by Dr. van Zanten), “Marriage,” “Di- 
vorce,” and “Migration” (written by Dr. van den Brink). 

There are several aspects of these studies which should be of interest 
to the sociologist: (1) the present demographic status of the population 
is viewed in the light of trends extending back, in many instances, to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century; (2) demographic development and 
status are thrown against a background of environmental differentials, 
both by relating the fluctuations over time to economic fluctuations and 
by relating regional demographic variations to variations in the economic 
structure of the regions within the city; (3) the nature and signifiance of 
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migration differentials are indicated in a very complete and well-organized 
analysis of this hitherto greatly neglected field. 

In regard to the first two points no new ground is broken, but the 
excellent and detailed data available make for a more precise determina- 
tion of previously observed relationships than has been possible in most 
other investigations. Particularly noteworthy is the evidence of the slow- 
ing-up in the demographic processes since the war; the three primary fac- 
tors producing “movement” of population, i.e., births, deaths, and migra- 
tions are all at a lower level, the first two on trend lines that are apparently 
continuing their downward course, the third showing almost no trend 
since the war. Marriage-rates, though relatively stable over a long period, 
show evidence of a slight upward trend, divorce-rates of a much sharper 
upward trend. The relationship between cyclical variations in the mar- 
riage-rate and the birth-rate, on the one hand, and business cycles, on the 
other, is investigated up to the beginning of the war, and the findings of 
other similar studies is in general corroborated: a strong negative corre- 
lation between marriage-rates and grain prices in the early nineteenth 
century, an equally strong positive correlation with discount rates and 
contango in the late nineteenth and early twentieth century, a somewhat 
less strong correlation between birth-rates and economic indexes. The 
regional variation in birth-rates, death-rates, infant death-rates, suicide 
rates, and tuberculosis death-rates is related to the proportion of the 
population in each region of the city assessable at the higher income levels 
at several different points of time, and, in general, low birth-rates and low 
death-rates are found to be associated with high income levels. Seasonal 
variations are investigated over a period of time, and there is evidence of 
the smoothing-out, in recent years, of the extreme variations character- 
istic of earlier years. One of the most admirable points about the whole 
analysis is the continual emphasis on and allowance for the changing age 
distribution and sex ratio, which both influence and are influenced by the 
changes in the demographic time-series. 

The section on migrations definitely breaks new ground and brings 
migration differentials into clear relief. Trends in migration are traced 
from the middle of the nineteenth century. So far as crude proportions go, 
there was a slight upward trend culminating in the 1880’s, when im- 
migrants attained a decennial average of sixty-four persons per one thou- 
sand population and out-migrants fifty-two per one thousand. After this 
period there was a gradual falling-off to the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, since when the decennial averages for in-migrants have not been 
greater than fifty-two or less than forty-three, and those for out-migrants 
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approximately the same. The author points out that the period of the 
great flight from the country to the big city is apparently at an end, and 
that the considerable in-migration during recent years is very different 
from the in-migration toward the end of the last century. It is quite possi- 
ble that, during the period of city growth and multiplying economic 
opportunities, in-migration was motivated by the desire to achieve eco- 
nomic success and stability, whereas during the period of depression and 
economic stagnation characterizing recent years the attractive force was 
the city’s superior organization for relief and for the care of the socially 
less fit. Out-migration, he claims, can, during recent years, be character- 
ized as a response to the decentralization of industry, the unemployment 
in the city, and the development of a new sort of economic activity (part- 
time industrial workers, part-time farmers), as well as an indication of the 
actual expansion of the city beyond its administrative boundaries, in- 
volving a large out-migration of its population to surrounding communi- 
ties without any severance of economic connections with the city itself. 

The réle of migrations in actually building up and maintaining mere 
numbers of the population has not been very great since the beginning of 
the century. In the eighties the net gain by migration was approximately 
the same as the gain by natural increase; since that time natural increase 
has been consistently much greater than net migration. This situation is 
contrary to the usual claim that large cities maintain their numbers almost 
entirely by gains from migration. The author points out, however, that 
high mobility has had marked effects on the composition of the popula- 
tion, not only demographically but from the standpoint of economic and 
social status. He isolates as many of the migration differentials as possible 
from existing official data, which have been tabulated in the desired 
amount of detail only for the last few years. He first investigates the 
origin of in-migrants and the destination of out-migrants, from and to 
foreign countries, Dutch colonies, provinces other than that in which 
Amsterdam is located, communities within the same province, and sub- 
urban communities. As a whole, internal migrants represent from 80 to 
go per cent of the total migration. So far as net migration is concerned, 
Amsterdam is continuing to gain from communities outside the province 
and to lose to those within the province, the loss being very extensive to 
suburban communities. When communities of origin and destination are 
broken down by size, the pull of the great city on small communities is 
indicated by its consistent gains from the smallest communities. If these 
communities could have been further classified according to the economic 
activities of their inhabitants, further significant differentials would 
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doubtless have emerged. So far as total migration to and from communi- 
ties outside the province is concerned, no less than 30 per cent of the total 
is between Amsterdam and the other great cities of Holland. 

As to the age distribution, more migrants than the total population 
are concentrated in the age groups eighteen to twenty-nine and thirty to 
thirty-nine. When migrants are classified by sex and family status, the 
usually observed excess of women is found, and less than half of all mi- 
grants are members of migrating families. Of the in-migrants, 85—90 per 
cent of the family heads, 69-75 per cent of the lone males, and 55-68 per 
cent of the lone females have had a specified occupation at the time of 
migration. The rather large proportion of lone migrants without occu- 
pations has several possible contributing factors: Some of them have 
come to get a first job, some are students, and some of the women have 
migrated in connection with marriage plans. 

Some data are presented to indicate that there was a large proportion 
of unemployed among recent migrants to the city, but since no compa- 
rable data are given for the general population, and since it is not clearly 
explained just how these data on migrants were obtained, it is impossible 
for the reviewer to evaluate this point. A comparison of the income 
classes of in-migrants, out-migrants, and the general population indicates 
a disproportion of in-migrants in the very low income groups and of out- 
migrants in both the very low and the very high groups, when compared 
with the general population. Again the reviewer cannot pass judgment 
on the validity of this finding without more knowledge as to the conditions 
of assessment, the length of time the migrants must be in the community 
in order to be assessed, etc. The author claims that these data indicate 
that migration is a phenomenon characteristic of the less well-situated 
classes, and he presents convincing evidence that the out-migration of the 
higher income groups is preponderantly to the suburbs. 

The reviewer agrees with the author in deploring the fact that, with 
data of this sort available in the population registers, so little use has been 
made of them for other Dutch cities, and that, therefore, only the simplest 
comparisons are possible. When Amsterdam is compared with the other 
large cities in regard to total migration and net gain or loss, it, along with 
Rotterdam, is less mobile than The Hague and Utrecht, and The Hague 
is notable for its superior drawing power over the whole country as shown 
in its large and continuing net migration gains. 

If this report is translated, as is planned, its usefulness as a source of 
data and enlightenment for others than the Dutch could be increased by a 
few revisions and additions. In the first place, it is to be hoped that a 
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more detailed description of the economic and sociological characteristics 
of the several regions within the city will be given, and that the logical 
basis for the divisions made will be described fully. In the second place, 
a more technical description of many of the categories used is called for. 
It is to be hoped that the procedure too often resorted to in similar reports 
(and even in previous reports of this same bureau) of simply translating 
statistical table headings into literal French be avoided. The usefulness 
of statistical and sociological data is not increased by these all-too-facile 
translations which give a verbal similarity to data of very different cul- 
tural and administrative meaning. Finally, the various demographic fac- 
tors could well be pulled into a closer relationship with each other to give 
a more definite picture of their mutual interdependence in the whole 
process of the development of a city’s population. 


DoroTHy SWAINE THOMAS 
Yale University 


The British Immigrant: His Social and Economic Adjustment in Canada. 
By Lioyp G. Rrynotps. Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1935. 
Pp. xx+364. $3.50. 

Only a small part of this book is devoted to the general subject of Brit- 
ish immigration to Canada. The bulk of it consists of a rather detailed 
study of the occupational, social, and residential adjustments of British 
immigrants in the city of Montreal. The stream of British immigration to 
Canada from 1870 to the present is briefly reviewed with special consider- 
ation of the occupational adjustments. As is usual with immigration, the 
movement to Canada has arisen and fallen in volume in wavelike fashion 
throughout this period. It reached its peak in the decade preceding the 
war and, in spite of the various artificial post-war inducements, only a few 
hundred thousand British immigrants took up residence in Canada during 
the decade 1919-29. The author’s explanation of the decline is that (1) by 
this time the population of Canada was reaching a point of stabilization— 
the best agricultural land had been taken up and industry was expanding 
too slowly to absorb much imported labor; (2) the British immigrant of 
the new era is primarily a city man and therefore poorly adapted to the 
rougher forms of pioneering settlement. This goes to show that the com- 
mon conception of expansive colonial territory does not help much to 
solve the problem of excess population in the older industrialized nations. 

The main contribution of the book consists in the careful study of the 
economic and social adjustments of British immigrants in Montreal. 
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Success in occupational adjustment seems to be related directly to the 
previous training of the immigrants and the trend of the labor market in 
specific lines of work. For instance, skilled artisans have found ready em- 
ployment in the growing industrial establishments, likewise clerks and 
domestic servants have found work with English-speaking firms and 
families. The unskilled laboring class and the small shop-keepers, how- 
ever, have come into keen competition with the French-Canadians and 
have found difficulty in gaining a foothold. Residentially the British im- 
migrants segregate apart not only from the French-Canadians but also 
from the English-speaking Canadians, and maintain their own churches, 
lodges, and other social institutions. But, on the whole, the British immi- 
grant in Montreal appears to have adapted himself occupationally as well 
as any other element of the population, for the proportion on relief is ac- 
tually smaller than that of other groups. 

The field part of this study is carefully executed, but one may question 
the assumption of the author and editors that “the results obtained in 
Montreal may be taken as largely typical of those which would be ob- 
tained in other Canadian cities.” From the reviewer’s acquaintance with 
western Canadian cities the data for Montreal would seem to be highly 
atypical. 

R. D. McKENZIE 
University of Michigan 


The Housing Question. By FREDERICK ENGELS. New York: International 

Pub., 1935. Pp. 103. $1.00. 

Flight from the City. By RALPH Borsopi. New York: Harper & Bros., 

1933. Pp. xv-+1094. 

In the division of labor which evolved between Marx and Engels it fell 
to the latter to parry the thrusts of their critics in the periodical press 
while the former gave his entire time and energy to his great work. The 
Housing Question is a reprint, with some revision and new notes, of three 
articles which appeared in the Leipzig Volkstaat in 1872 and which now 
for the first time is available in English. It constitutes a polemic directed 
against the Proudhon school for its “solution” to the housing question. 
It was written at the time when German industry was undergoing the 
transition from small- to large-scale production—a transition which had 
been given a tremendous stimulus by the payment by the French of the 
Prussian-imposed billion dollar reparation in the Treaty of Paris of 1871. 

The housing question which this new development precipitated was a 
housing shortage including, 
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the peculiar intensification of the bad housing conditions of the workers as the 
result of the sudden rush of population to the big towns; a colossal increase in 
rents, a still further aggravation of overcrowding in individual homes, and, for 
some, the impossibility of finding a place to live at all [p. 21]. 

The spokesmen for the Proudhon school, Dr. Emil Sax and A. Mulberger, 
whom Engels characterized as “bourgeois-socialist philanthropists,” 
offered as a solution the simple expedient of home-and-garden ownership. 
Dr. Sax stated the case for this solution as follows: 

All the secret forces which set on fire the volcano called the social question 
which glows under our feet, the proletarian bitterness, the hatred .. . . the dan- 
gerous confusion of ideas .... must disappear .... when the workers them- 
selves enter in this fashion into the ranks of the property owners [p. 53]. 


To Engels such a solution was equivalent to a return to the “flesh-pots 
of Egypt [and] to rural small-scale industry which produced only servile 
souls. .... ” It was, he argued further, “precisely modern large-scale in- 
dustry which has turned the worker, formerly chained to the land, into a 
completely propertyless proletarian, liberated from all traditional fetters 
and free as a bird..... ” (p. 28). This condition was as Engels viewed 
it, according to the Marxian logic, the necessary prelude to the abolition 
of the capitalist mode of production without which “‘it is folly to hope 
for an isolated solution of the housing question or any other social ques- 
tion affecting the fate of the workers.” 

One certainly does not need to take over the Marxian economics in 
order to see the implications for our time of Engels’ analysis, namely, that 
the roots of the housing question lie deep in the political, economic, and 
cultural structure of our society and that to attempt to solve it without 
examining the working of the total social machinery is as witless as is the 
attempt to effect cures in the field of medicine merely through the treat- 
ment of symptoms. That this little piece of fugitive writing has become a 
classic is due to the fact that, like all classics, it has something to say in 
times and in places far removed from the particular circumstances under 
which it first took form. It can still be read with profit, not only by those 
who are concerned about one of the major social problems of the day— 
the problem of decent housing for both urban and rural people—but also 
by those who are aware of the relation between decent housing and the 
social and political health of a society. Only those will refuse to read it 
who are willing to allow easy talk about the “American standard of living”’ 
to suffice for its realization. 

The “flight from the city” by the Borsodi family has much in common 
with the proposal of the Proudhonists as a way out of the difficulties of 
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urban living. The Borsodis, four in number, lived in New York City in 
1920 where Mr. Borsodi had a “none too certain white-collar job.” They 
were thoroughly dissatisfied with metropolitan life and when, in the hous- 
ing shortage of 1920, their rented quarters were sold over their heads, 
they took flight to Sevenacres—‘‘about an hour and three quarters from 
the city” —which was both the name and the extent of their new “fron- 
tier” holdings. It seems to have met at least their minimum specifications, 
namely: ‘‘a house which could be readily remodeled; a location near the 
railroad station ....; five to ten acres of land with fruit trees, garden 
space, pasturage, a woodlot, and if possible a brook; a location where 
electricity was available, and last but not least, a low purchase price.” 
In some twelve or thirteen years their “‘small frame house, one and a half 
stories high, containing not a single modern improvement” grew into a 
modern establishment equipped with all the gadgets, electric and other- 
wise, known to domestic civilization! With this elaborate equipment the 
Borsodis live, move and have their being, including the canning of their 
own foods, the weaving of their own cloth, and even the home education 
of their two children. They appear to have escaped the “ugly civilization” 
of the metropolis by converting their home into a factory and a school. 

One cannot read this family case history in homestead self-subsistence 
without recalling the experience of Thoreau at Walden Pond. Thoreau, 
too, sought to escape from a civilization which, with its then only nascent 
industrialism, was already an ugly one to him. His capital investment 
was, according to his own accounting, only $28.12}; the Borsodis paid 
$35 for one item, namely, the cost of installing their electric range! 
Thoreau left civilization behind him; the Borsodis brought most of it with 
them. The annoying thing is that Mr. Borsodi does not reveal just where 
the money came from to “pay the freight.” 

But the point of chief significance is not that this family sought to 
escape the city and, in so doing, found themselves dependent on most of 
its machinery. It is rather in the danger that the solution of the problems 
which characterize an urban civilization will be sought with the family, 
rather than with the community, as the basic social unit. Further, it 
needs to be made clear that flight from the city is possible only for the 
Borsodis who constitute a minority in urban society; it is only the recon- 
struction of the city that will make life possible for those who cannot 
escape to the country. Neither the Proudhonists nor the Borsodis appear 
to have understood the larger social and economic implications of their 
“solutions.” 


S. JOHNSON 
University of Chicago 
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Security against Sickness: A Study of Health Insurance. By I. S. FAK. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1936. Pp. xii+423. 
$4.00. 


This book represents a point of view regarding sickness insurance which 
is new in American literature. Historically sickness insurance began as a 
co-operative movement among wage-earners against economic loss. The 
leading writers on the subject have discussed it as a means of diminishing 
poverty due to sickness. Rubinow in 1933 went so far as to write “Health 
improvement is not a fundamental purpose of health insurance.” Falk 
starts with consideration of the human and economic significance of 
health; and the discussion of sickness insurance which fills the larger part 
of his book is on the presumption that the most important product of a 
sickness-insurance program is the provision of medical care. The need for 
cash benefits to reimburse part of the wage loss due to sickness is well 
recognized, but Falk considers this secondary, and believes that the ad- 
ministration of cash benefits should be associated with unemployment 
insurance rather than with sickness insurance. 

The ground for this shift in point of view is partly the increase in the 
costs of medical care, which are now substantially larger than wage loss, 
even in the budgets of wage-earners in the lower income brackets. Even 
more important is the growth in the power of medicine to prevent sickness 
or to reduce by constructive measures the disabilities and economic losses 
arising from sickness. The powers of medicine and the costs of medical 
service were far less a half-century ago when sickness insurance got under 
way on a national scale on the continent of Europe, and even when it 
began in Great Britain in 1912. Put in another way, health moves from 
the area of biology into the area of sociology in proportion as it becomes 
subject to human control. Moreover, in the United States we have no 
large number of employees “insured” against sickness costs in their own 
organizations. The field is fairly clear of vested interests among the con- 
sumers of medical service. There is opportunity for a fresh start, from a 
ground adapted to the fourth decade of the twentieth century rather than 
to the close of the nineteenth. 

After an introduction summarizing facts concerning the costs of sick- 
ness and the present extent in the United States of group payment of sick- 
ness costs, the major part of the book is devoted to an appraisal of sick- 
ness-insurance experience in Germany, Great Britain, France, and Den- 
mark. A body of statistics is drawn from official sources, supplemented by 
the author’s personal investigations abroad, which provide a much fuller 
and much sounder basis for the appraisal of European experience than 
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has been available to English or American readers. The book will be in- 
dispensable to every student of the subject as well as to those who may be 
concerned with designing or administering sickness-insurance plans. 

In his concluding section Dr. Falk outlines “some basic principles of 
an American program of group payment.” Here the fundamental pur- 
poses of the program are incorporated in propositions which give large 
recognition to the professions and agencies which furnish medical care. 
Dr. Falk regards voluntary plans of sickness insurance as unlikely to 
develop sufficiently to cover any large part of the population, and believes, 
as do most students of the subject, that legally required payments will be 
necessary. He conceives sickness insurance as primarily set up by state 
legislation. Much emphasis should be placed on local administration. 
The federal government should outline certain general standards on the 
basis of which subsidies would be granted states whose laws complied 
with federal requirements. This part of Falk’s program is an outgrowth 
of his work for President Roosevelt’s Committee on Economic Security, 
1934-35, with which he was associated as a member of the consultant 
staff. His previous work in the field was as associate director of the Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care (1928-32) and with the Milbank 
Memorial Fund, through which his preparation of this book was made 
possible. 

The relations between the use of taxation and the principle of insurance 
in respect to sickness are insufficiently dealt with. There is need for a 
thorough exploration of the nature of the risks of sickness and of the 
changes now under way, as with the progress of medicine and the increas- 
ing age of the population sickness becomes less of a risk but no less of a 
charge. Both compulsory sickness insurance and tax-supported medical 
services rest administratively upon the authority of government to re- 
quire payments from individuals. The distinction, when analyzed, be- 
comes more a difference of degree than of kind. In the United States 
taxation now supports fully one-fourth of the costs of medical care among 
wage-earners. Both taxation and insurance are methods of group pay- 
ment of medical costs. 


M. Davis 
Julius Rosenwald Fund 


Chicago, Illinois 


Insecurity a Challenge to America. By ABRAHAM EPSTEIN (3d rev. ed.). 
New York: Random House, 1936. Pp. xv+821. $4.00. 
The chief change effected in this third edition consists of two additional 
chapters made necessary by the passage of the national Social Security 
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Act and also social security legislation enacted in the various states. The 
author takes a highly critical attitude toward the national Social Security 
Act and refuses to accept the idea that even a bad law, as he believes the 
American act to be, is better than none; for he is afraid that the necessary 
improvements will not be forthcoming. He fears that this act will really 
nullify sound social security legislation in America and bewails the fact 
that “the graveyards of nullified laws in the United States are already 
filled to overflowing.” 


ARTHUR J. Topp 
Northwestern University 


The Balance Sheet of Imperialism. Facts and Figures on Colonies. By 
GROVER CLARK. New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. 
xli+134. $2.75. 

Philippine Independence. Motives, Problems, and Prospects. By GRAYSON 
L. Kirk. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1936. Pp. 278. $2.50. 


Mr. Grover Clark has a right to our gratitude for having collected and 
brought into a convenient form the available statistical material for the 
discussion of the three main issues of colonial imperialism: outlets for 
overpopulation, possession of markets for profitable trade, and control 
over the sources of raw materials. There is no other book in which the 
statistical evidence for a discussion of imperialism is found in a similar 
completeness and as well arranged as in the present volume. Mr. Clark 
discusses in his Introduction the conclusions from the evidence and proves 
the fallacy of all the three claims put forward in support of colonial im- 
perialism today with special insistence by Germany, Italy, and Japan and 
the sentimental sympathizers with the so-called “have nots.” We shall 
agree with Mr. Clark that “the case against the old colonial system is 
damningly clear,” but the remedy he proposes, a mild extension of the 
mandate system to the whole of Africa, seems to us inadequate, especially 
as regards the protection of the colonial peoples themselves and the pro- 
motion of their interests. 

Imperialism is motivated not only economically, but also sentimentally. 
Mr. Clark has proved the fallacy of the economic motivation. The people 
of the United States have realized this in the case of the Philippines. The 
Philippines got their independence for economic reasons, but it seems to 
me most remarkable that a great power was able in our times to set aside 
the sentimental urge for imperialism which proves today so overwhelm- 
ingly strong in Germany or Italy. Therein the trend of the present ad- 
ministration in the United States sets an example of potentially great 
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consequences. There are, however, as Mr. Kirk points out, grave eco- 
nomic flaws in the Act for Philippine Independence which should be re- 
moved by the United States, as they are largely the result of the economic 
policy of the United States in the Philippines in the last thirty years. 
Mr. Kirk has written an extremely able, forceful, and realistic study of 
American imperialism in the Philippines and of the implications of the 
present situation. 


Hans Koun 
Smith College 


The Soviet Union and World-Problems. (Lectures on the Harris Founda- 
tion, 1935.) By ALEXANDER A. TRoYANOvSKY, IVAN V. BoyErr, VLA- 
DIMIR RomM, Hans Koun, MALBONE W. GRAHAM (SAMUEL N. Har- 
PER, ed.). Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. xviii+ 254. 
$2.50. 

The five lectures collected in this volume and supplemented by docu- 
mentary material, statistical data, and maps are a valuable introduction 
for the new relations between the Soviet Union and the United States. 
Some critical points, such as, for instance, the old Tsarist debts or the 
connection of the Soviet Union and the Third International, are carefully 
omitted. The whole emphasis is put on the foreign policy of the Soviet 
Union combined with her attitude toward the manifold nationalities 
within her territory. And while these two topics are historically described 
by the two American contributors (Professors Graham and Kohn), their 
actual present-day meaning is underlined by the three Soviet representa- 
tives. “‘Our creed is fraternity of people... .. We wish to build up our 
relations with our neighbors on the human principle of equality and not 
on the humiliating great-nation feudal principle of privilege. . . . . Weare 
for peace, but we are not pacifists at any price. We must think of our 
own defense.” Thus speaks Mr. Troyanovsky, Soviet ambassador in 
Washington. The Soviet Union, adds Mr. Romm, by developing her vast 
national resources and her internal market as well, has no imperialistic 
aims of expansion, which Tsarist Russia had to follow because of her 
backwardness. “The U.S.S.R. will enter upon a large expansion of its 
imports... . only in cases where long-term financial credits are extended; 
when the prices .... correspond to world-market prices; and, finally, 
when the conditions with regard to the sale of our products in that market 
will not be inferior to those granted to other countries,” says Mr. Boyeff, 
discussing the Soviet state monopoly of foreign trade. The Soviet Union 
as an element of peace on the basis of her strength and her achievements— 
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that is the impression made by this volume and documented, as far as the 
policy of the state is concerned, by the development since 1917. 
ARTHUR FEILER 
New School of Social Research 
New York City 


Consider Africa. By Bast. Matuews. New York: Friendship Press, 

1936. Pp. vit+181. $1.00. 

In this book a well-known interpreter of missions gives an account of 
the present condition of the African. He describes the clash of cultures, 
and indicates the disruption, confusion, and unrest resulting from Africa’s 
growing participation in the world-community. 

But while Mr. Mathews knows the external facts, he is blind to their 
implications. He apparently believes that the application of Christian 
principles will reconcile white and native interests, reorient native life, 
and transform exploiting European powers into servants of native folk. 
How this can be in a continent that is the battleground of opposed inter- 
ests, where ruthless individuals, corporations, and governments fight for 
profits and power the author does not explain. 


W. O. Brown 
Washington, D.C. 


Alaska Natives: A Survey of Their Sociological and Educational Status. 
By H. Dewey ANDERSON and WALTER CrosBy EELts. Stanford 
University: Stanford University Press, 1935. Pp. xvit+472. $5.00. 
“Tn every part of this study an effort has been made to give as definite 

and concrete information as possible.”’ This book presents all the 

definite and concrete information on the Alaskan Eskimo of today that 

one could reasonably or unreasonably expect two educators to collect in a 

year of arduous travel. It is a great filing case of facts. The “Check Sheet 

of Data Secured” (printed in an Appendix) provides for making forty- 
seven kinds of investigations or tests in each of fifty-eight different Eski- 
mo communities. Most of this was actually done. The amount of set in- 
quiry and inventory represented is enormous. The spoons in Eskimo 
houses were counted; it was discovered how many of the school lavatories 
provide soap. Batteries of psychological and educational tests were ad- 
ministered to the natives. The opinions of white residents were collected 
as to the “psycho-social characteristics” of the Eskimo—“humor,” 

“cleanliness,” “friendliness,”’ etc. Wherever possible, data are presented 

in literally hundreds of tables and graphs. 
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This reviewer can think of no scientific problem to which this book is a 
contribution. It should not, of course, be thought of in such a connection. 
This was a “‘service investigation,” a collection of facts to be used in im- 
proving the Eskimo schools. Has it been, or will it be, so used? One 
might now investigate this question and learn something about the rela- 
tion of fact-gathering to social action. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
University of Chicago 


The Crow Indians. By RoBert H. Lowte. New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart, 1935. Pp. xxii+350. $4.00. 

This book is a summary of previous technical papers on the Crow 
Indians by the author and is designed primarily for the laity. It may be 
asked whether this was worth while. The unqualified answer must be, 
“Yes.” For lay readers will feel that the Crow Indians are, after all, 
human beings, though differently oriented from ourselves. They will also 
note that the Crow individuals have rich and varied personalities, and 
that the crowd is not the all-in-all of primitive society, as is fondly 
imagined by those who have done no field work in such society. They will 
also see that the Crow are not free as the air and are fully as restricted 
in their conduct as we are: the same is true of all human groups. The 
professional student will also read this synthesis with profit, for there are 
some items which do not appear elsewhere; and the discussion of Crow 
literature is stimulating. 

There are a few criticisms which I should like to make. I confess that 
I am not quite in accord with Lowie’s strictures on the command of a 
native language as an aid to understanding the culture of its speakers. 
Some of my best information has been gathered this way. I recall years 
ago hearing my Sauk interpreter abuse my informant with the most filthy 
Sauk words. I intervened, fearing a fight; my interpreter swore in English 
and said the informant was a relative with whom he could joke and that 
he would say what he damned pleased to him. So also I once heard an 
aged Fox woman abuse the last recognized chief of the Fox Indians for 
his apparent stupidity. In this connection I may add there are a few Fox 
kinship terms which are practically impossible to get by direct questioning 
because these particular terms are not used when only a few persons are 
present (e.g., anthropologist, interpreter, and informant). 

On page 336 Lowie characterizes Clark’s The Indian Sign Language 
thus: “This curious work (on pp. 135-136) gives a brief but essentially 
correct description of the Sun Dance.” Now, it is true that the arrange- 
ment of this book is awkward, but it cannot be ignored as is ordinarily 
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done nowadays. Specifically it contains data on Crow social customs 
which are not utilized in either Lowie’s technical papers or the present 
ones; on page 134 we read: 

Their low standard of chastity is illustrated by their prevalent custom of 
rounding out hospitality to a stranger by according him for his night’s entertain- 
ment the company of some one of the host’s female relatives, and wife, sister, or 
daughter were presented according to the demands of circumstances. A wife’s 
honor was also frequently bartered for a blanket, but it is only fair to say that 


of late years these customs have become more infrequent than they formerly 
were. 


The distribution in America of “hospitable prostitution” given by Wissler 
in his The American Indian ({2d ed.; New York, 1922], pp. 186, 230, 233) 
is a little vague and certainly incomplete; see Westermarck, Origin and 
Development of the Moral Ideas (chap. i, p. 572); Westermarck, History of 
Human Marriage ({5th ed.], chap. i, p. 225); Letourneau, The Evolution of 
Marriage and the Family, p. 52 (see “Loan of the wife among the Red- 
skins” in the Index); Briffault, Te Mothers (see the references given in 
the Index under “‘Hospitality, Sexual”; consult especially I, 636-37). It 
may be added that apparently a few references do not seem to be relevant; 
the interpretation given facts may often be challenged; there are some 
alleged facts which are not so; apparently one or two references to authen- 
tic “hospitable prostitution,” e.g., among the Navaho, are overlooked. 
Parallels to the bartering of a wife’s honor may be easily found. Similarly 
on page 194 of Clark’s work we are told that the Hidatsa women do 
not use a “protection string,” also not noted by Lowie, nor is Clark’s 
information utilized; on page 300 Clark tells us the same regarding the 
Flat Heads which is in contrast with the Arapaho, Assiniboine, Cheyenne, 
and Sioux customs. On page 394 of Hayden’s Contribution to the Ethnog- 
raphy and Philology of the Indian Tribes of the Missouri Valley (which 
work is not included in the list of ‘‘Sources’’), we read: 

I have before me the materials for an extended sketch of the manners and 
customs, together with biographical sketches of the principal chiefs of this tribe, 
but, as they will doubtless appear in a future work now in course of preparation, 


I will close with a brief notice of the different vocabularies of the Crow language 
which have been published from time to time. 


Does Lowie or anyone else know whether this manuscript is still extant, 
and, if so, where it is? In conclusion I wish to record my pleasure in 
reading this vivid and authentic account of an Indian tribe. 


TRUMAN MICHELSON 


Bureau of American Ethnology 
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The Social System of the Zulus. By E. J. Knick. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1936. Pp. xix+420. 25/net. 


This book is the most complete account of Zulu culture which has so 
far appeared. It has been compiled from all the early accounts of the 
tribe, checked and supplemented by educated natives. Students of South 
African ethnology will find it a valuable work for reference, but persons 
ignorant of the broad outlines of Bantu culture in general will be puzzled 
by the occasional ambiguities and by the almost complete lack of empha- 
sis and interpretation. It contains an unusual amount of factual material, 
but fails to show many of the interrelations. 

To sociologists the book will be of interest mainly for the picture which 
it gives of a society in which extreme simplicity of technology and eco- 
nomic life was combined with a complex and sophisticated social system. 
The way in which this system, developed under conditions of clan and 
village life, was eventually expanded and modified to meet the adminis- 
trative requirements of an empire is especially significant. 


LINTON 
University of Wisconsin 


A Program for Land Use in Northern Minnesota. By O. B. JESNEsS, R. I. 
NowWEiL, and Associates. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1935. Pp. xvi+338. $2.50. 

Appearing as it did some months ago when states were becoming land- 
problem conscious, this volume has been the subject of many reviews and 
notices, all of which have served to point out that the authors have not 
only described a serious situation in northern Minnesota but have made 
definite proposals for its improvement. Part I sketches the background 
of the study, describes the region, and indicates how present policies and 
programs bear upon the matter of land utilization. It is explained that 
while detailed, intensive study of a problem having so many ramifications 
is always desirable, nevertheless many problems in this region are too 
acute to allow time for exhaustive research. Part II attacks the major 
problems and suggests land classification and zoning as positive methods 
for control. Although for vast areas of cut-over land there is probably 
no alternative to public ownership and management, nevertheless a policy 
for the private forests is urged; costs of relocating settlers have been 
determined, and local governmental savings through settler relocation 
and reorganization have been carefully investigated and estimated. The 
final chapter translating “proposals into programs” is an excellent sum- 
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mary of the scope, objectives, and limitations of the survey, which, while 
not all inclusive, nevertheless has boldly outlined the way toward a solu- 


tion of many pressing land problems. 
L. C. GRAY 
Resettlement Administration 


Washington, D.C. 


Home Rule for Metropolitan Chicago. By ALBERT LEPAWSKY. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. xxiii-++210. $2.00. 

This is another in the series of studies on “Metropolitan Government of 
Chicago” undertaken by the Social Science Research Committee of the 
University of Chicago. In the major portion of this study specific ex- 
amples are given of the difficulties experienced by Chicago in operating a 
metropolitan city under laws and judicial decisions belonging to a day 
long past. While students of metropolitan government may disagree in 
the selection of examples cited, there is no cloaking of the constantly re- 
curring difficulties experienced by Chicago in trying to perform essential 
functions. The city appears to have more than its share of attorneys 
representing taxpayers who will sue it on the slightest pretext, state 
supreme court judges who do not realize that the law of municipal cor- 
porations does change, a state legislature worse than the average, and 
citizens rather indifferent to the whole problem. The final chapter, “‘Plan- 
ning for Metropolitan Self-Government,” is quite a masterpiece of clear 
and concise reasoning. It sums up in excellent fashion the various cures 
prescribed for metropolitan government together with the difficulties ex- 


perienced in effecting a cure. 
L. D. Upson 
Detroit, Michigan 


Research: The Pathfinder of Science and Industry. By T. A. Boyp. New York: 

D. Appleton-Century Co., 1935. Pp. xv+319. $2.50. 

This volume is a popular exposition of certain interesting phases of research 
activity. The author treats such topics as “Laboratories,” “Observation,” 
“Training,” “Imagination,” drawing liberally upon actual cases of research to 
illustrate his points. It is this copious use of historical instances which makes the 
volume interesting and which enables the author to catch and portray the spirit 
of research venturing. As such the volume is inspirational and informative 
rather than scholarly or meticulous. It is not a treatise on methodology or on 
the philosophy of science but, instead, a fascinating sketch of the nature and 


operation of the spirit of research. 
HERBERT BLUMER 


University of Chicago 
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Trail-Blazers of Science. By Martin Gumpert. Translated from the German 
by Epwin L. SHuMAN. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1936. Pp. viii+ 
306. $2.50. 

This volume is devoted to the life stories of some “half-forgotten pioneers of 
modern research.’”’ The author has chosen to treat a few representatives of sci- 
ence from each of the last five centuries. The treatment is very popular with a 
considerable romantic flavoring. The spirit of the volume is indicated by the 
author’s statement of his designs in writing it: “It is a portrayal of the uncon- 
querableness of the soul and the inevitability of progress in accordance with a 
superhuman plan, in spite of the agony and physical annihilation of the poor 
individual.” 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


Character in the Making. By Paut F. VoetKer. Milwaukee-Lansing: E. M. 
Hale Co., 1935. Pp. 160. $1.50. 


This book is a mixture of psychology and religious philosophy. The wish 
(any wish) is presented as the “smallest unit of psychic power.” Wishes may be 
on a low level, on a high level, or on a spiritual level (prayers). Wishes concern 
values, or things related to our welfare. Ideas are defined as guides to impulses 
and action, ideals as a sentiment for perfection. Conflicts are dealt with as un- 
harmonized sentiments or ideals which may be resolved through discrimination 
and choice. The environment is the social setting in which the person makes his 
choice, influenced to some small degree by social interaction. Integration of 
character results from faith, although it is not explained how faith will accom- 
plish integration. The book uses phrases current in present-day psychology and 
social psychology, but the point of view tends to present character as the result 
of rational choices and intellectual processes rather than as the result of emo- 
tional attitudes developed by social pressures and conflicts. There is much con- 
cern with high and low levels of living, with right and wrong, with striving to- 
ward some undefined perfection. 


RuTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford, Illinois 


Farewell, Mr. Gangster! America’s War on Crime. By HERBERT Corey. Fore 
word by J. EDGAR Hoover. New York: Appleton-Century Co., 1936. Pp. 
ix+ 297. $3.00. 

This is another book written by a professional publicity expert in lavish 
praise of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. It is claimed that the book was 
the result of months of study of the records of that Bureau. Though there is fre 
quent citation of names of criminals, there is so little information regarding any 
of them that the book adds nothing of significance to our knowledge of crime, of 
criminals, or of the effective methods of dealing with the problem. 


Epwin H. SUTHERLAND 
Indiana University 
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Social Work as a Profession. By ESTHER LUCILLE Brown. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1936. 2d ed. Pp. 120. $0.75. 


This is a revision of a pamphlet issued in 1935. It contains, in brief and read- 
able form, the essential facts about schools of social work, associations of social 
workers, and the present state of the profession. Reference is made to the major 
works dealing with these matters. While the facts are organized to show the 
evolution of the profession, the work is primarily a good job of reporting. 


EveRETT C. HUGHES 
McGill University 


Practical Psychology in Character Development. An abridged and rearranged ver- 
sion of Rudolf Allers’ Psychology of Character made by VERA BARCLAY. New 
York: Sheed & Ward, Inc., 1934. Pp. xiii+-190. $2.00. 


This book contains Adlerian psychology, twice removed. The abridgment of 
Allers’ book is intended for parents, teachers, and clergy. There is discussion of 
the now familiar “will to power” and “will to community” as underlying mo- 
tives of conduct, and of compensation and overcompensation as methods by 
which satisfactions are obtained. The theory is applied to the training of chil- 
dren. 


RutTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford, Illinois 


The Good Will Industries: A Manual. Boston: Morgan Memorial Goodwill 
Press, 1935. Pp. v+217. $1.00. 


A readable, even inspired, account of the scope of the activities of the Good 
Will Industries in the United States. 


Land Planning. By Lewts C. Gray. (Public Policy Pamphlet No. 19.) Chica- 
go: University of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. iv+37. $0.25. 
A concise statement of the principles and present-day problems and pro- 


grams of land utilization and land policies in the United States with particular 
reference to planning. 


The Measurement of Urban Home Environment. By AuicE M. LEany. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1936. Pp. 70. $1.50. 

In connection with a study of the development of children in foster-homes 
the author found it necessary to secure ‘‘an objective means of giving quantita- 
tive expression to differences in home and cultural environment.’”’ The result 
was the home-status index, a scale which is designed to measure an urban home 
environment in terms of the adequacy of (1) children’s facilities, (2) economic 
status, (3) cultural status, (4) sociality, (5) occupational status, and (6) educa- 
tional status. This monograph explains how the scale was constructed and de- 
scribes and evaluates the index. 
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Economic Principles, Problems and Policies. By W1Lt1AM H. KIrEKHOFER. New 

York: Appleton-Century Co., 1936. Pp. xxvii+955. $5.00. 

The scope of this textbook, the outgrowth of twenty years’ experience in 
teaching undergraduates, is indicated in its title. The field is treated under the 
following categories: “Production,”’ ‘“Exchange,’’ ‘Value and Price,’ “Con- 
sumption and Saving,’’ “The Income and Expenditures of Government,” and 
“Economic Policies and Politics.”” The exposition is both clear and interesting. 
The text, however, contains no student aids such as problems for discussion, 
and one looks in vain for bibliographic references which will lead the student 
beyond the treatment given in the book itself. Alternatives to capitalism are 
discussed briefly in twenty-one pages, and but fourteen lines are given to the 
co-operative principle in buying and selling. 


Manhattan Side Street. By Jay DratLerR. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1936. Pp. 378. $2.50. 
A novel of New York life with the scene laid in a block in the ‘“‘West Fifties.” 


Southern Population and Social Planning, by T. J. WooFrTer, JR., pp. 10; Social 
Security for Southern Farmers, by H. C. Nrxon, pp. 8; Social Legislation in 
the South, by CHARLES W. Pipkin, pp. 42; How the Other Half Is Housed, by 
Rupert B. VANCE, pp. 16; Industrial Social Security in the South, by RoBIN 
Hoop, with a Preface by MERCER G. Evans, pp. 22; The Southern Press 
Considers the Constitution, edited by Francis P. MILLER, pp. 28; and The 
TVA and Economic Security in the South, by T. LEVRoN Howarp, pp. 11. 
Southern Policy Papers, Nos.'1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1936. $0.15 each. 

The objectives which the Southern Policy Committee hopes to achieve 
through these pamphlets is primarily that of furnishing reliable factual data 
which will, through local public policy committees, serve as the basis for political 
discussion and the formulation of ‘desirable public policies.’ As the topics indi- 
cate, they have significance and important implications for intelligent citizens 
anywhere within the boundaries of the United States. To each pamphlet is ap- 
pended a well-chosen Bibliography for further reading. 


Our America. By ApotpnH Griuis and Rotanp Ketcuum. Boston: Little, 

Brown & Co., 1936. Pp. xvii+427. $1.28. 

This book affords the senior high school student a somewhat uncritical 
glimpse into the lives and contributions of twenty-four men and women chosen 
from “representative fields” in American life. Among these are William Beebe, 
Henry Ford, John Dewey, Amelia Earhart, Samuel Seabury, Lillian D. Wald, 
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Heywood Broun, Rexford Tugwell, and William Tompkins who turns out to be 
the “average American.”’ As a biographical approach to the essential meaning 
and purpose of life in the United States the book leaves much to be desired. 


Greenwich, Old and New. By Lyp1aA HoLtanp and MARGARET Lear. Green- 

wich, Conn.: Greenwich Press, 1935. Pp. 164. 

The history of Greenwich is the history of the evolution of a wealthy New 
England satellite of New York City from a colonial village settled in 1640. Its 
civic difficulties have ranged in the three hundred years since its settlement from 
Indian attacks to the problem of zoning and planning. That the story was pro- 
duced largely for home consumption is suggested in the fact that the three pages 
which should have constituted the Index are devoted to a list of the sponsors of 
the publication. 


Zion Town: A Study in Human Ecology. By Howarp H. Haran. University 

of Virginia, 1935. Pp. 65. 

Zion Town is an outlying Negro community in the city of Richmond. A 
study of its ecological position with reference to a neighboring “high grade”’ 
white community was found, in the main, to be the spatial concomitant of a 
white-employer and Negro-employee symbiotic relationship—domestic service. 
It is this “mutually satisfactory relationship which serves as a basis for the ac- 
commodation of conflict” between the two communities. 


A Plan for Regional Administrative Districts in the State of Washington: An Eco- 
logical Study. By SELDEN COWLES MENEFEE. (“University of Washington 
Publications in the Social Sciences,” VIII, No. 2, 29-80.) Seattle: University 
of Washington, 1935. 

The impetus to this study was furnished by “the problem of substituting 
larger and more efficient units of government for [the] present system of coun- 
ties in Washington.”’ The bases for determining the extent of the new adminis- 
trative areas were: (1) population distribution (30,000 as the minimum for an 
area) ; (2) the pattern of transportation facilities (with highways outweighing the 
railroad in importance); (3) trading areas; (4) geographical barriers “which de- 
flect travel’; and (5) common occupational interests and problems. (Such divi- 
sions already in use such as Congressional, state senatorial and representative, 
emergency relief and state highway department districts were also considered.) 
“Tn nearly all cases the regional districts conform roughly to the [first] three of 
the above criteria [and] in most cases they conform also to”’ the latter two. The 
merit of the study lies in the method used and in the final chapter in which the 
problem of making such a plan constitutionally operative is considered. 
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Human Geography Studies: United States. Arranged by GEorGE J. MILLER, ed. 
Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight and McKnight, 1935. Pp. 258. $2.00. 


This is the second volume in the ‘‘Geographic Education Series” designed to 
make available, for high-school teaching purposes, materials which have ap- 
peared in the Journal of Geography. The emphasis in the twenty-two articles is 
on the human side of geography. While the volume is not offered as a geography 
of the United States, it certainly would enrich, as a supplementary reader, such 
a course. Illustrations are abundant, but there are no aids to the student such 
as problems, questions, and Bibliography. 


Social Process in Hawaii. Compiled and published by the SocroLocy CLvuB, 
Untversity oF Hawart. Honolulu, 1935. Pp. 49 (mimeographed). 


This product of an interesting venture in student editorship contains fifteen 
articles, all but three of which are student papers. They tend to cluster, as the 
title suggests, around the problem of race relations. 


The First Class Township in Pennsylvania. By PHttrp B. WILLAUER. Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania, 1935. Pp. vii+118. 

Eight chapters of this survey are devoted to a description of the sixty-one 
first-class townships of Pennsylvania—a type of local government designed for 
administering the political needs of the part-rural and part-urban areas adjacent 
to the larger urban areas of the state. The ninth chapter, “Conclusions” points 
out (1) “there is a genuine need for some form of local government especially 
adapted to those transitional areas of a semi-urban character adjoining the 
larger urban and metropolitan regions” and (2) ‘‘the legislation providing for 
the classifications, creation, consolidation, division and internal organization of 
the first class townships is so elastic and permissive in character as to defeat the 
objective for which this form of government was instituted.” 


Chicago and Cook County: A Union List of Their Publications. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Libraries, 1934. Pp. v-+230 (mimeographed). $1.50. 

Private Civic and Social Service Agencies of Chicago: A Union List of Their Re- 
ports and Publications. Chicago: University of Chicago Libraries, 1936. Pp. 
iv+ 243. $2.00. 

In spite of the great value which the publications of cities and counties pos- 
sess, but few careful attempts have been made to record or systematically list 
them. Such a service has, however, been rendered in the first volume noted 
above. Entries are listed according to the issuing office, following the rules of 
the Library of Congress. The second publication is in a sense a “record of the 
agencies that have sought to make Chicago more livable for those in need of spe- 
cial care.’” Such compilations as these render a distinct service to both present 
administration and planning for the future. 


